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STATISTICS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Bureau of Education has issued a special news bulletin 
which gives a summary of the year’s statistics on high schools. A 
section of this bulletin is quoted as follows: 


There are in the United States to-day nearly 17,000 public high schools, 
an increase of more than 452 per cent since 1890, and a clearer conception of this 
immense increase may be gained by noting the fact that every day of the last 
28 years has witnessed the establishment of a public high school. 

In 1890, when statistics of public and private high schools were first treated 
separately, only 60.8 per cent of the high schools of the country were under 
public control, while in 1918 87 per cent were so reported. In 1890 also 68 per 
cent of all high-school students were enrolled in public schools, which per- 
centage rose to 91.2 in 1918. 

One-half of the 13,951 public high schools reporting to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion have an enrollment of between 27 and 100 students, but it is of interest to 
note that a few high schools have a very large enrollment. Altogether 632 
schools enroll over 500 students each and 278 enroll over 1,000 each. 

Upon the size of the high schools depends the possibility of offering a narrew 
or an enriched program of studies, for with the large high school comes a larger 
teaching staff and an opportunity to offer commercial, home economics, manual 
training, and trade work, while the smaller high schools, with only two or three 
teachers, cannot hope to offer so great a variety of training and usually limit 
their activities to the academics, with possibly a small amount of work in 
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agriculture. Athletics, too, must necessarily be restricted in these smaller 
schools. 

The five largest high schools in the United States reporting to the Bureau 
of Education in 1917-18, according to figures compiled by Mr. H. R. Bonner, of 
the bureau, are: 

(1) Polytechnic Evening High School (for boys), Los Angeles, Calif.; 
enrollment, 8,440. 

(2) Commercial High School (for boys), Brooklyn, N.Y.; enrollment, 

508. 
™ (3) Morris High School (co-educational), New York, N.Y.; enrollment, 


6,733- 

(4) Washington Irving High School (for girls), New York, N.Y.; enroll- 
ment, 5,785. 

(5) Stuyvesant High School (for boys), New York, N.Y.; enrollment, 
5:325- 


The number of city high schools constitutes less than 10 per cent of the 
total number of high schools, but they enroll 52 per cent of the total number of 
students. Almost 85 per cent of the high schools are rural, but such schools 
enroll only about 4o per cent of the students. 

The average size of a city high school is 653 students, while that of a rural 
high school is only 59. The village high schools occupy an intermediate 
position. 

More than 76 per cent of all high schools offer a four-year course, and in 
these schools are enrolled more than g5 per cent of the total number of students. 
It is highly significant that only 5 per cent of the students attending high school 
do not have the advantage of taking a four-year high-school course, and as many 
of the three-year high schools annually evolve into four-year high schools, even 
this meager 5 per cent is now unquestionably too large. 

While 76 . 2 per cent of all high schools offer a four-year course, 64.5 per cent 
of these are open from 161 to 180 days during the year. The number of three- 
year course schools is surprisingly large, but represents only a small percentage 
of the number of students. 

Three hundred and eighty-eight schools have a term of 140 days or fewer, 
and of these 60 are in Indiana, 50 in North Carolina, 49 in Pennsylvania, and 
63 in Texas. Altogether 9,186 high-school students have a term no longer than 
140 days, and 2,179 schools with enrollments of 83,097 students run from 141 
to 160 days, of which schools 99 are in Florida, 472 in Indiana, 147 in Missouri, 
193 in North Carolina, 285 in Ohio, 300 in Pennsylvania, 174 in Texas, and 
120 in Virginia. From these facts it is seen that very many schools in certain 
states are maintained not more than eight months in the year. 

Since 1902 the number of women teachers has been increasing much more 
rapidly than the number of men teachers; in fact, at the present time only 
about 34 per cent of all high-school teachers are men. 

In 1890 only 9,120 high-school teachers were employed, but in 1918 there 
were 81,034 teachers engaged for purely secondary-school work (omitting 
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instructors in the elementary grades of junior high schools). With the develop- 
ment of the present high-school movement many new teaching positions have 
been created, and in the past 28 years this demand for high-school teachers has 
increased eight-fold. 

The teaching load, or the average number of students to a teacher has 
decreased from 25.5 in 1900 to 20.3 in 1918, which decrease implies that the 
high schools are gradually giving a greater opportunity for more intensive work. 

Nevada has fewer students to a teacher than any other state in the Union, 
and Georgia has a larger number of students to a teacher than any other state. 

Rural high schools have generally small teaching loads, and the teaching 
load in city high schools quite frequently extends beyond 25, indicating that 
large high schools have a tendency to overload the teaching force. 

The total number of high-school students (including 90,448 pupils in the 
elementary grades of junior high schools) enrolled in the 13,951 high schools 
from which these statistics were prepared is 1,735,619. If these students were 
stationed at intervals of 3 feet, they would form a line 983 miles long, which 
would reach from Washington, D.C., to Kansas City. 

Many of the high-school buildings cost thousands of dollars to erect, and 
to use the property for only 180 days out of 365 is bad management. To keep 
boys and girls in school for 180 days during the year and to allow them to spend 
their time idly the balance of the year is also poor judgment. 

To solve such vital school problems, a longer school term is unmistakably 
foreshadowed. 

In 1890 only 3.2 persons in each 1,000 of the population were enrolled in 
public high schools; in 1918 the corresponding number was 15.6, or almost 
five times as great a proportion. In California 27 persons out of each 1,000 in 
the population are found in high schools; almost as high a proportion is found in 
the high schools of Kansas. Thus it is demonstrated that it is possible for as 
much as 2.7 per cent of the population to be enrolled in high schools. In South 
Carolina the corresponding number is only 0.53 percent. Thus it is seen that 
California has over five times as great a proportion of its population getting a 
high-school education as has South Carolina. Similar percentages for Arkansas 
and Mississippi are less than one-fourth of those for California or Kansas. 

Rather large percentages of four-year schools and city high schools offer a 
course in teacher training, but relatively few students enroll in this course. 
Large percentages, too, of such schools offer a commercial course, in which the 
percentage of enrollment is relatively high. A slightly higher percentage of 
boys than of girls take this course. Relatively large percentages of high schools 
offer courses in agriculture, but only a small percentage of students take such 
courses. 

The home-economics courses are usually taken by girls and the manual- 
training courses by boys. The manual-training work is confined very largely 
to the four-year, the city, and the village high schools. Few high schools offer 
trade courses, and correspondingly few students take these courses. 
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From a historical viewpoint it is interesting to note that the number of 
high-school graduates has increased from 21,882 in 1890 to 224,367 in 1918, 
an increase of more than 925 per cent in this period. Considering the increase 
in population within these 28 years (62,622,250 in 1890 and 105,253,300 in 
1918), it is found that we are becoming over six times as well educated, meas- 
ured in terms of high-school graduation. The number of girls graduating has 
always exceeded the number of boys. 

About one-tenth of the people of the United States are now receiving the 
benefits of a complete high-school education. 

More than one-fourth of the youth of Vermont are now completing a 
high-school course; in Maine 23 per cent reach this standard, while in South 
Carolina only 1.44 per cent of its population attain this end. In Arkansas 
the corresponding percentage is 2.88. In general, the southern states rank 
low in this respect. 

SCHOOL FINANCE 


At a recent meeting of the city school superintendents held in 
Madison, Wisconsin, statistics were collected to show the increases 
in school-budget requests for the coming year as contrasted with 
those of a yearago. At the same time figures were collected show- 
ing the assessed valuation of property in the cities reporting. Not 
all of the statements are usable for comparison. The following 
series of figures is compiled for the fifteen cities included in the 
list which have budgets of more than $100,000 and put in complete 
returns comparable with those of last year. 


Per cent offincrease in budget 


ed for in October, 1920, Per cent of increase in 
as compared with that asked assessed valuation 
for in October, 1919 
| 


23 
II 
19 
12 
25 
20 


Average 


23 
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The impressive fact which is shown by this table is that the 
increases in requests for money with which to conduct schools are 
on the average more than twice as great as increases in the value 
of property. These fifteen cities of Wisconsin are undoubtedly 
typical of all parts of the country. 

There are two possible consequences which may issue from the 
conditions represented by these figures. We may see in the near 
future a refusal on the part of communities to meet the requests 
of school officers. This action will be explained by communities, 
if it is taken, as due to inability to raise the taxes without destroying 
property. It is pointed out by observing school men that a ten- ,¢ 
dency is beginning to show itself now to organize in increasing 
numbers private schools to which the well-to-do can send their ) 
children in anticipation of the probable inability of many com- 
munities to meet the new scale of costs which will have to be set / 
up if public schools are to give satisfactory education. 

The other possibility is that communities will make some re- 
adjustment in their taxing systems so as to secure funds for public 
schools. The simple expedient of waiting for property values to 
increase will evidently not serve as a solution of present-day 
problems. The familiar device of increasing the tax rate will not 
be possible of adoption in many quarters. There will have to be a 
fundamental revision of the taxing system. 

The school people of the country must face these possibilities 
and assume leadership in making new plans. The facts are clear. 
School finances are in difficult straits. The future is by no means 
clear and calls for the highest wisdom. 


THE SMITH-TOWNER BILL 


The bulletins of the National Education Association announce 
that a renewed campaign is to be made to get the Smith-Towner 
Bill before the congress which meets in December. Committees 
are being organized in different parts of the country to interest 
citizens in the bill and to prepare as vigorous a lobby as possible to 
push it with representatives and senaters. Great stress is laid on 
the fact that the parochial-school interests are opposed to the bill, 
and it is asserted that the bill is being misrepresented by some who 
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say that it will centralize control. The friends of the bill are sure 
that the present draft of the bill is wholly innocent of any centraliza- 
tion and has the universal indorsement of teachers. 

It is certainly desirable that the bill should be pushed. If there 
is to be any federal legislation on education, it ought to come soon. 
The cities of the country are in financial straits. State departments 
of education will have to ask legislatures this winter for a great deal 
of school legislation, and there will have to be much energy devoted 
to the consideration of general educational policies. The fact that 
federal money has been expected by teachers since the fall of 1918 
and that a responsible commission of the National Education 
Association has again and again promised speedy action by congress 
has unquestionably retarded legislation in the states. Either 
federal aid is coming or it is not, and the sooner promises of action 
are made good the better it will be for schools. 

It is frankly admitted by representatives in congress that the 
bill will have to be amended before it can secure favorable con- 
sideration. Why should the National Education Association 
commission fail to initiate general discussions of sections of the bill 
which will bring out the intelligent opinion of those who are friendly 
to federal legislation but unfavorable to the present bill? It is 
not advantageous for this bill that it should be thought of as in its 
final form. There are many teachers who are anxious to take up 
the consideration of the lines of revision which will make the bill a 
workable law. 

Teachers do not want a federal law passed that makes possible a 
division of schools into vocational and academic. ‘Teachers want 
one undivided educational system in America, and they will not 
be favorable to any bill that does not provide such a system. Let 
all who are interested take notice. 

Teachers do not want a federal department of education with 
such meager resources that it cannot be in the fullest sense of the 
word a national center of investigation and leadership. The 
funds provided in the present bill for the new department are 
inadequate. Let all who are interested take notice. 

Teachers do not want a federal department which has no 
supervisory powers to bring backward states into line. Teachers 
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are in favor of those clauses in this bill which compel delinquent 
states to provide compulsory schooling and compel the use of 
English in elementary schools. Teachers are not at all disposed 
to leave these issues longer to the states. There will have to be 
a strong hand in these matters and teachers are in sympathy 
with what the bill provides. They certainly would not cut down 
what is in the bill. There are many careful friends of public 
education who would be glad to see more, rather than less, power 
given to the department. In any case, it is a cheap campaign 
trick to cry from the housetop that the proposed department has 
no powers of supervision. It has as the bill stands. The bill 
ought to be amended to give it more. 

Finally, the whole business of the hundred millions is one of the | 
most amateurish pieces of financial legislation that has ever been 
put before congress. It is unworthy of a period of education which 
is equipped with scientific methods of studying school administration. 

By all means let us have action on this bill. If its friends are 
unwilling to have it revised, then let it come up at once for final 
disposition. If it can be brought into a new and better form, it will 
be a great blessing to the country. In any case, it will become a 
menace to educational progress, if it lies much longer in com- 
mittee and if it is the subject of more unfulfilled promises. 3 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Junior high schools are in the experimental stage in all parts of 
the country. They serve in one city one administrative purpose, 
while in another city they take on a different form and help to bring 
about a wholly different set of adjustments. No clearer evidence 
could be supplied of the spontaneous character of the reform which 
is bringing into existence this new unit of American schools than 
the variety of types shown by the different schools which carry 
the name junior high school. 

Two striking examples appear in the following quotations, one 
from Cincinnati, Ohio, and one from New London, Connecticut. 
The statement from Cincinnati is self-explanatory and is as follows: 


Beginning with the opening of this school year the Lafayette Bloom School 
will be open only to pupils of grades seven, eight, nine, and ten. Pupils in 
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the seventh and eighth grades of the Twenty-eighth, Sands and Washburn 
schools will be transferred to Bloom. Pupils in grades one to six heretofore 
at the Bloom will be transferred to the Sands, Washburn, Webster, Sixth, 
Twenty-seventh, and Twenty-eighth districts. Pupils promoted to the 
eleventh grade at Bloom, about fifty in number, will be transferred to Wood- 
ward and Hughes high schools. The kindergarten will be retained at Bloom 
in order that the younger children may attend kindergarten near their own 
homes and to afford opportunities for the training of junior high school girls 
in the care of children as a part of their course in homemaking. 

When the Lafayette Bloom School was opened in September, 1915, it was 
intended to be a combination elementary and junior high school in the expec- 
tation that there might be a sufficient number of pupils from other elementary 
schools in the city electing the junior high school course to make it possible 
to organize junior high school classes of sufficient size for economical adminis- 
tration. 

After five years of earnest effort, however, Superintendent Condon states 
in his report to the Board of Education, this expectation has not been realized, 
Few pupils have come from other schools and there are not enough in the 
Bloom district beyond the sixth grade to make it possible to maintain the 
junior high school classes without a large expense for teachers and equipment 
for classes which are much below the size for economical and efficient admin- 
istration. Stating that the matter had been under earnest consideration for 
more than two years Superintendent Condon concludes that the only possible 
solution is to reorganize the Bloom School as a junior high school. 


The item from New London requires an introduction. That 
city is blessed with three high schools, two of which are ancient and 
independent foundations. There is a girls’ high school and a boys’ 
high school, both partially endowed and both very conservative. 
There is also a technical high school of recent origin. It has long 
been the desire of the state department to bring about some kind 
of reorganization and unification of this situation. The president 
of the Board of School Visitors now proposes a plan of combination 
and unification and advocates a new junior high school as the 
central element. His comments on this matter are as follows: 

I propose that there be erected on the site which the city very generously 
provided a new junior high school building which shall contain a much needed 
auditorium and a complete gymnasium equipment of a size sufficient to take 
care of all the boys and girls in the seventh, eighth, and high-school grades. 
This building would be used by all, as gymnasium work should be compul- 
sory in all grades above the sixth. This building would also contain sufficient 
classrooms to care for all seventh-, eighth- and ninth-grade pupils in this city 
in conjunction with the use which would be made of the high schools. 
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The effect of this would be to carry out the junior high school idea to its 
logical conclusion. The pressure on the high schools for seating capacity 
would be relieved for a long period. The out-of-town pupils attending the 
vocational school would be obliged to pay a full per capita cost, thus relieving 
the city of a heavy annual drain. The freeing of the present Nathan Hale 
building for a first to a sixth-grade building would relieve the over-crowding 
of all the graded schools. The elimination of the industrial wing from the 
junior high school plan should enable us to erect the building now proposed 
for $500,000. The high school of commerce would cost approximately $75,000 
and the addition to the vocational woodworking shop $25,000, making the 
total cost approximately $600,000. 

I believe that the parents will appreciate the benefits of such an arrange- 
ment and that some such plan as is proposed must ultimately be adopted to 
meet the conditions which exist in New London. No parallel case can be 
found of a city with all its high schools partially endowed and fully controlled 
by separate boards of trustees. We, therefore, must make our own trail. Let 
the parents, the board of education, and the high-school trustees carefully 
consider the matter and, in justice to the boys and girls of New London, 
present and future, provide for them a public-school system functioning as a 
complete unit and second to none. 


GRADING JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


Superintendent H. A. Perrin of Jacksonville, Illinois, asks for 
the experience of any principal or student of educational statistics 
who has dealt with the problem which he describes in the following 
statement: 


We have graded our pupils in the junior high school on the basis of their 
working ability. We have a number of sections varying from excellent to 
poor. We use the grading system indicated by letters representing relatively 
large groups: E=Excellent; G=Good; P=Passing, but poor; F= Failure, 
below 75 per cent. 

The difficulty comes in the fact that we are trying to adapt the work of 
each section to its particular need. As a consequence, the whole question of 
gradation arises. If a person in a strong section is given a “G” grade and in 
a weak section a person is given a ““G” grade, there is danger in future classi- 
fications in which these people might be classified together in a unit called 
“Good,” though they would have accomplished very different kinds of work 
and the grades would not be equivalent. 

I have searched junior high school literature for suggestions along this line 
but failed to find any. 

A SCORE CARD FOR CITIES 


Some years ago, Dr. William A. McKeever, of the University 
of Kansas, conceived the idea of offering a prize of $1,000 to the 
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best city in Kansas in which to rear a family. After more than 
eighty cities had competed for a year or more for the honor, the 
first place went to Winfield, a community of about 6,000 people. 
Now, Shawnee, Oklahoma, becomes the leader for that state and 
is offering $2,500 to the city which will score highest as a place 
for children by the date of November, 1921. A regular 1o-point 
score sheet will become the basis of this campaign, which has already 
attracted wide attention. 

The score card is as follows: 


Play.—Facilities for adequate and safeguarded play at school and in 
the community. Conditions of parks, playgrounds, and the like. 
Industry.—Industrial training at school, character building, employ- 
ment during vacation, conditions of employment of juveniles under 
sixteen. Systematic thrift instruction. 

Schools —Management, equipment, methods of contact with com- 
munity, modern methods of instruction, management of athletics, 
adequateness of number of teachers, salaries, and the like. 


. Health—Modern methods of nursing, health inspection, clinics, hospital 


service, dental inspection, handling of contagious disease, and the like. 


1, Scoutcraft—Management of the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, or Campfire 


Girls, facilities for camping, hiking, boating, service work of scouting, 
organizations. Lessons in Americanization. 


. Moral Safeguards—Management of the motion picture, the dance situa- 


tion, the cigarette problem, the theater, and the general club life of the 
young. 

Sociability—Facilities for weekly social experience of all adolescent 
young people, social management in the high school and the churches 
and homes. 

Religion Youths in young people’s church societies, Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., enrollment, management, methods in Sunday schools, how 
these bodies meet the play and recreational interests of the young. 
Service-—Clubs and societies of men and women studying and dealing 
constructively with juvenile problems, projects accomplished and under 
way, and the like. 


. Housing.—Adequateness of housing, health, sanitation, and other com- 


forts of industrial classes and of the families of lower economic status; 
together with remediable methods and measures. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN EUROPE 


Mr. Duggan, director of the Institute of International Education, 
has issued a report of his observations in regard to the present con- 
ditions in some of the universities of Europe. 


|| 
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The following paragraphs summarize his statements about the 
universities of Great Britain, France, Italy, Switzerland, and Spain. 


The universities of the allied countries, and, no doubt of the enemy coun- 
tries, are very congested this year and will probably be so for the next few 
years. Large numbers of the men who have been in the army during the past 
four years have returned to the universities and these, with the normal annual 
addition, have placed great burdens upon the housing and teaching facilities 
of the universities. Oxford and Cambridge have been compelled to lighten 
the restrictions as to where students may reside in order that the students 
may be housed at all. 

Not only will the universities of Europe be congested with students this 
year but there will be a dearth of teachers. Some of the university professors 
who went into the service of the government have not yet been relieved of 
such service; a few, though not so many as in the United States, will not 
return to university work; a considerable number, especially among the 
younger teachers, were killed. The French universities especially have been 
hard hit by the war. At least 25 per cent of the teaching staff of all the 
lycées and universities were killed; the great school of education, the Ecole 
Normale, lost 80 per cent of its staff. As there could be no recruiting of 
teachers during the war owing to the absence of men at the front, the handicap 
is obvious. 


Mr. Poterfield, writing for the New York Evening Post, gives 
the following statement regarding the universities of Germany: 


For about a year after the armistice the German papers kept giving out 
reports on the unprecedented prosperity of the German universities. They 
pointed with the pride of better days to the fact that three new ones (Frank- 
furt, Hamburg, Cologne) had been opened during the war, listed the number 
of scientific discoveries made as a result of the war, and could not say enough 
in praise of the soldiers whose first thought on getting out of their uniforms— 
or converting them into civilian suits—was to return to their studies. And 
then suddenly and without notice they began to tell a different tale. Frank- 
furt was the first to let it be known that things were not going as they should. 
This youthful university, with an enrolment at present of nearly 5,000 stu- 
dents, formally dedicated while Von Kluck was marching on Paris, is what 
we would call an endowed institution. But an endowment that was adequate 
in 1914 hardly pays for the upkeep of the buildings in 1920. 

And now comes the news, fearful to the heart of any German, and scarcely 
a matter of consolation even to the Allies, that the Universities of Halle, 
Greifswald, and Miinster are to be closed. The report has, to be sure, been 
denied; it has also been “confirmed.” It may or may not be true. It may 
be only a piece of propaganda on the part of the extreme Right determined 
to show that under the Ebert government things are going to ruin. But the 
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statement has been made. And the University of Vienna, which now insists 
that it is a German institution, is so overcrowded with underfed students 
that the university senate has informed the present student body that “the 
entrance requirements will be so changed as to cause a decrease in the enrol- 
ment in the coming winter semester.” The German universities are in as 
serious a condition as they have been since the close of the Thirty Years War 
in 1648. 

The reason for all this is not far to seek. An individual may become 
bankrupt over night, but it takes time for a university to come to grief. It 
takes money and morals to run a university and Germany is short of both. 
The universities are just becoming aware of the fact that Germany lost the 
war. The lecture halls are crowded, but the tuition has been raised 500 per 
cent and the students cannot pay it. The junior members of the teaching 
staff receive, at the present rate of exchange, about $25 a year and they cannot 
live on it. The universities are trying to solve the problem by promoting the 
instructors and assistant professors to full professors. A university that has 
a few thousand students must have a few hundred teachers and to give even 
the majority of them professorial rank is to welcome bankruptcy. 


PROVISION FOR BIBLE STUDY IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


From Schenectady, New York, comes the following statement 
of a plan for giving high-school students credit for study of the 
Bible. 


No instruction in Bible study is given in the high school. Any high- 
school pupil instructed at home, in Sunday school, or in any organized class 
| outside of high school may receive high-school credit toward graduation on 
| passing an examination in Bible study at the high school. 


I. Application for credit in Bible study done outside of the high school 
shall be made to the principal of the high school by both the student 
and his parents or guardians on a regular form furnished by the school. 

II. The work done must be upon the courses as outlined and approved by 
the Board of Education of the City of Schenectady, N.Y., and the 
State Department of Education. 

III. A report of work done by the student must be made to the principal of 
the high school four weeks before the final examination. This report 
shall be made on a regular form furnished by the school. 

IV. In order to receive credit the student must pass a written semi-annual 
examination upon the course taken during the year. This examination 
to be made out and judged by the city superintendent or the principal 
of the high school or his appointees. 

V. No student shall receive more than one-half school credit per term for 

work done in Bible study. 
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VI. Any student in the high school is eligible to take any course of his 
choice as outlined, if he follows the order of courses as indicated. 

VII. To be eligible for the examination the student and his parents or guard- 
ians shall certify that at least two periods of not less than 30 minutes 
each have been devoted to the Bible study work, at least one period of 
which has been under an instructor. 

VIII. The examinations will be broad and will allow a liberal choice among 
the large number of questions. 

IX. Any textbooks recommended by the pupil’s outside teacher may be 
used. 


From Atchison, Kansas, comes the following statement: 


Atchison’s Board of Education, at its regular monthly meeting last night, 
voted to include a course in Bible study in the Atchison public schools this 
year. The plan adopted provides for instruction in Bible study for one hour 
per week, in the high-school building, the work to be under the direction of a 
member of the high-school faculty. Mrs. F. E. Long, who has had a great 
deal of experience in Bible instruction, was approved by the board to have 
charge of the classes. 

Rev. George Arnold, pastor of the Presbyterian church, appeared before 
the Board last night as a representative of the Ministerial Association, and 
outlined the plan that had been agreed upon by the ministers. There was 
only one difference between the plan proposed by Rev. Arnold and that 
adopted by the board. The ministers’ plan provided that in case a group of 
pupils so requested, they could take the study in the church to which they 
belonged, under the direction of the pastor, and receive the same credit as 
that to be given pupils who took the work in the high-school building. The 
school board felt that all of the work should be done under the high-school 
faculty’s direction, if the plan were adopted, and in their final action they 
provided that no credit should be given for work in Bible study done outside 
of the school classroom. 

The textbook to be used this year is Burgess’ “Life of Christ,” a simple 
but comprehensive outline of the life of Jesus, based on a harmony of the 
Four Gospels. The book was recommended by the Ministerial Association. 

Pupils will not be required to take the work in Bible study. It is classed 
under what is known as electives in the high-school curriculum, and only 
those pupils who elect to take it will enter the course, which is open to mem- 
bers of all four classes in the high school. 

In the schedule of classes in the high school, the Bible study has been 
assigned to the fifth and sixth periods of Thursday afternoon of each week. 

Professor H. P. Study, superintendent of the schools, in his outline of the 
plan last night, emphasized that the work would be absolutely devoid of 
sectarianism, higher criticism, and denominationalism, but would be a simple 
study of Biblical history and literature. ‘In fact,” Prof. Study stated, “the 
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course will be called ‘Biblical history and literature.’ As long as I have been 
connected with public-school work the material we will take up in this course 
has been taught in the public schools, in the classes in history and the classes 
in literature. The only difference under the present plan is that we will 
separate the religious literature from the secular, and the religious history 
from the secular, and teach them in separate courses. The present scheme 
is only an elaboration and an elongation of the old courses, and I’m sure that 
the plan will work out nicely.” 

Already seventeen pupils in the high school have signed to take the course 
in Bible study, and it is estimated that when the class has been organized at 
least thirty-five will have signed for the work. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A PURPLE AND WHITE WEEK 

Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska.—Last spring we had a 
big booster celebration here which was known as “ Purple and White 
Week ”’—the name taken from the school colors. A whole program 
of interclass contests was arranged, largely between the Freshmen 
and Sophomores on the one hand and Juniors and Seniors on the 
other. These contests were in written songs and school yells, 
debate, orchestra, military drill, volley-ball (girls), work for the 
school paper, basket-ball, chorus work, decoration, dramatics, 
art, Latin, French, Spanish, handball, and conduct. All prepara- 
tion for the contests was made outside of school and the contests 
themselves given outside of regular school hours. They took place 
before school in the morning, during luncheon periods, and after 
school. The last day of the contest was given over to a general 
program and contests for the school itself. Each organization vied 
with every other organization, trying to see just how much it might 
do for the school. Prizes were given here as well as for the items 
above. 

The primary purpose of the whole contest, in the language of 
the student, “was to develop and arouse school spirit.”” It suc- 
ceeded admirably and seems to offer a means of bringing the stu- 
dents together and of developing a fine spirit as no other enterprise 
has done in our high school of 2,300. As a principal I believe that 
one of the biggest problems we have is to keep up the right sort of 
public opinion and morale in our high schools. This celebration 


seems to be a big help. J. G. Masters 
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CASES IN A PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC 


Lincoln School, Youngstown, Ohio.—Examples of the discoveries 
made largely through the work of the psychological clinic: 


Mamie entered school four years ago, before the clinic had been established. 
Although she had teachers far above the average, she made almost no progress 
in school work. She could not learn to read, could not retell a story, did not 
seem to be able to master the simplest games, could not perform gymnastic 
exercises, seemed to have no more intelligence than a three-year-old child. 
Mamie was kept in the same grade for five semesters, and when the clinic was 
established was pronounced mentally defective and incapable of being edu- 
cated. Because she showed marked ability in the test in designing, it was 
recommended that she be given work of that kind. An expert designer 
became interested in her case and attempted to develop her talent. She 
could not learn to take measurements but she could look at a subject, design 
a costume, and cut it to fit. She does not like to sew and cannot do it well, , 
but she becomes quite angry if a seamstress does not do the work well. The , 
expert says she possesses exceptional ability and that she has designed costumes | 
which far surpass anything he himself has been able to turn out. = 

Harry learned to read after having been in the first grade four semesters 
but even then could not read as well as many children who had had but one 
semester’s work. He was slow in all school exercises except mechanical 
operations in arithmetic. He mastered the number combinations much 
quicker than the ordinary child. Harry was found mentally defective. His 
teachers observed that he liked to repair broken toys, the more complicated 
the operation the better. Children brought their broken toys to school for 
Harry could always fix them. The coaster brake of a bicycle was worn out 
but Harry soon had it working perfectly. As he could not be compelled to 
go to school on account of his lack of mental ability, he was permitted to play 
about a garage. There he tore down an old automobile and put it together 
so it would run, making the missing parts himself. When he was old enough, 
he started to work in the garage. His fellow-workmen say he is a genius and 
that he can discover a method of repairing anything. They say he frequently 
simplifies the mechanism of a machine without losing any of its efficiency. He 
works in a shop where his inventive genius has every opportunity to assert 
itself and is happy in his work. ane 

Thomas was found to be far below normal in mental ability but surprised 
his examiners by telling them the key in his auditory test. His teachers had 
found him far above ordinary ability in music. He read notes readily and 
could sing in tune. The family had no musical instrument in the home. 
Thomas seemed able to recognize accurately any key sounded on the piano. 
He is taking lessons on the piano and is making admirable progress. Though 
he has never had any lessons on any other musical instruments, he is able to 
play a number of them very creditably. He plays by ear or by note. He 
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likes to direct an orchestra or a choral but takes more delight in playing or 
singing in one of these. So far we have not noticed him doing anything in 
musical composition and we do not know that he possesses ability in this line. 
He loves music and would willingly miss his meals to play on a musical instru- 
ment. His parents are going to see that he secures a good musical education. 
J. W. 


q 
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News Stems from the School of Eduration of 
the Hniversity of Chirago 


HOME ECONOMICS MONOGRAPH 

A supplementary educational monograph entitled Home 
Economics in American Schools is now available. This monograph 
is the result of a series of investigations carried on by members of 
the Home Economics Department of the School of Education and 
other teacher-training institutions. The investigations include a 
quantitative study of existing courses of study in elementary and 
secondary schools, a minute analysis of the textbooks in current 
use, and a thorough study of the aims and objectives of home 
economics instruction as described in recent literature. 

The most striking facts revealed by the investigations are 
summarized by the writers in the following terms: (1) there is 
little evidence of a continuous sequentially arranged curriculum in 
the public schools; (2) teaching emphasis is placed on information 
and technique rather than on powers of thinking and good judg- 
ment; (3) vague statements of aims and outcomes are prevalent 
which show the work to be controlled primarily by an interest in 
subject-matter; (4) there are few tests and scales with which to 
measure achievement or progress; (5) there is no definite program 
of curriculum making. 

After discussing the present status of home economics instruction 
the writers outline clearly and definitely the lines along which 
reorganization should take place. The most important outcomes 
of home economics instruction are discussed, and tests are designed 
for use in measuring the information, judgment, and skill which the 
pupils acquire. Special attention is given to the problem of cur- 
riculum making. 

The monograph is the most comprehensive summary available 
of the status of home economics instruction in American schools. It 
will unquestionably stimulate careful thinking on the part of home 
economics teachers and supervisors concerning their problems. 
The constructive suggestions which are offered should lead to 
657 
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radical changes in current practices. The tests which have been 
prepared should lead to detailed analyses of the accomplishments 
of children. 


INDIVIDUAL LABORATORY WORK VERSUS LECTURE DEMONSTRATION 


Harry A. Cunningham, A.M., University of Chicago, 1920, 
recently carried on an experimental investigation to determine 
whether individual laboratory work or lecture demonstration 
secured the better results. Thirteen different class experiments 
were given to each of two classes which had been grouped according 
to results secured through the use of the Chicago Group Intelligence 
Test. The experiments were given to one section as lecture 
demonstrations and to the other as individual laboratory work. 

The results which were secured by Mr. Cunningham are in 
harmony with those secured in other recent experiments along 
similar lines. They show clearly that time can frequently be saved 
by the lecture-demonstration method. This is especially true when 
the method of work is very complicated and the experiences new 
to the child. There are two conditions, however, under which 
individual laboratory work secures as good or better results than 
the lecture-demonstration method. 

In the first place, experiments which must be started before the 
regular laboratory period or which must continue after the close 
of the hour give practically the same results by both methods. In 
an experiment of some length, such as one on osmosis, the value of 
the results is increased if pupils are active agents in the setting 
up of experiments. As the difficulty of the experiment increases, 
less and less valuable results are secured through individual work, 
owing to the discouragement and distractions which the pupils 
encounter. 

In the second place, experiments which involve familiar appara- 
tus and methods of procedure secure as good or superior results 
by the individual laboratory work as by the lecture-demonstration 
method. The explanation given is that the student’s mind is 
sufficiently free in such cases from the details of the procedure to 
enable him to consider the results and their explanations more 
carefully as he proceeds with the steps of the experiment. 


IN THE THORNTON 
HIGH SCHOOL 


TOWNSHIP 


AMERICANIZATION 


LEWIS WILBUR SMITH 
Joliet Township High School, Joliet, Illinois 


The purpose of this paper is to describe an experiment in 
Americanization conducted in the Thornton Township High School 
of Harvey, Illinois, during the spring of 19109, in order to crystallize 
the experience for use in later projects of the same kind. 

This school of Americanization was the outgrowth of preceding 
attempts in the conduct of a night school. In the fall of 1917 
the Thornton Township High School conducted a night school 
offering vocational courses of various kinds, together with a course 
in English for foreign-born people. To this offering for the foreign- 
born about sixty people responded and the work was so successful 
that it resulted in a demand that the night school be continued. 
When, therefore, the proposal to reopen the school was put forward 
in the fall of 1919, the principal of the high school entered into 
correspondence with the Bureau of Naturalization at Washington 
with the hope of securing the benefit of the experiences of that 
bureau in other places. This correspondence brought to Harvey 
representatives from the bureau for the purpose of promoting a 
school for foreign-born. 

The leaders of the various industries in Harvey became 
interested, and a local committee, composed of the heads of various 
industries, was organized for the purpose of launching the project. 
Practically all of the managers of the various industries promised 
energetic assistance. They even declared that they would give 
preference in their employment to those who attended the night 
school. One firm went so far as to inform its employees that it 
would retain no one who did not make specific plans toward 
naturalization. A further stimulus in securing enrolment was the 
agreement of the Bureau of Naturalization that the men who 
acquired some speaking knowledge of English and mastered a 
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certain minimum amount of information regarding the United 
States government would be given government diplomas which 
would be accepted in lieu of a court examination when the man in 
question should present his petition for naturalization. The factory 
heads were interested in the proposals because they saw in them 
a means of making their employees more efficient in their daily 
work. They were also moved by the belief that the men would be 
more satisfied in their work if they had a better comprehension 
of their civic relations and would be less susceptible to various 
types of detrimental agitation. 

The campaign for enrolment was launched by the use of various 
means of publicity: statements were placed in the newspapers 
regarding the school; cards were printed and posted in conspicuous 
places about the various factories; circulars describing the work 
of the school were put in the hands of all elementary- and high- 
school pupils in the community and were also distributed at the 
factory gates. Because printed matter would not reach a large 
majority of the people whom it was sought to influence, a personal 
propaganda was organized throughout the various plants. Factory 
executives appointed leaders in the various language groups who 
could explain to the men individually the purposes of the school. 
Through this latter means especially actual advance enrolment 
was secured. Each enrolment card bore a number which became 
the student’s permanent enrolment number. In later corre- 
spondence with factories this was found to be a convenient means 
of identifying the men both in the factory and in the school. 
When the enrolment card was filled out, a class ticket was issued 
bearing the same name and number as the enrolment card. The 
man always kept this class ticket in his possession and by means 
of it was directed about the school building. 

While the campaign of advertising and enrolment was going 
on another line of preparation had to be promulgated. The enter- 
prise was new and strange to the members of our faculty; only 
one teacher had had experience in teaching foreign-born. There- 
fore, a number of meetings were held in which methods of teaching 
foreign-born were discussed. One of the most helpful features of 
these meetings was a series of demonstrations by the teacher of 
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German, who gave a few lessons in German to the faculty, using 
modifications of the direct method applicable to adult men of 
foreign birth. One of the advantages of these lessons was the 


SCHOOL OF AMERICANIZATION 
THORNTON TownsuHir HicH SCHOOL 
Enrolment Card 


Name. No. 
(Print Name in Capitals) 


Address 


Age Occupation 


Name of employer 
Nationality. Married or single 
How long have you been in this country ? 


Can you read in your own language ?______Can you write in your own 
language ?___.Can you speak English ?____Can you read English ? 
Can you write English? Have you taken out your first papers ? 


When Have you taken out your second papers ?__ 
When _________ Signature of enroling agent 


Class Ticket 
SCHOOL OF AMERICANIZATION 


THORNTON TownsuHip HicH SCHOOL 
Harvey, Illinois 


Name No 


This card admits the bearer whose name appears above to the School of 
Americanization at Thornton Township High School beginning Tuesday, 
April 8, at 7:30 P.M. The first meeting is in the auditorium of the High 
School. Classes in the American language and American government meet 
Tuesday and Thursday evenings. Those who have not enrolled in factories 
may enrol at the school. Bring this ticket to the school. 


fact that the English-speaking members of the faculty could 
appreciate some of the difficulties that a foreigner experiences in 
learning a new tongue. The fact that German was the subject- 
matter of the demonstration lessons was a distinct advantage. 
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A later attempt to give a demonstration lesson in English was 
found almost profitless because discussions of method became 
extended and involved. 

Twenty-five teachers constituted the night-school force. In 
order to provide for the efficiency of the school one of the instructors 
was appointed inspector whose duty it was to visit various classes 
and to be the bearer from one teacher to another of information 
regarding successful methods of instruction. A faculty counselor 
remained in the office every evening that the school was in session 
to give suggestions to people coming into the night school. 

Still another line of preparation looked toward the proper 
classification of the students. Enrolment cards indicated that 
several hundred men would be on hand. Some attempt to get 
an idea of the men’s linguistic attainments was made by means of 
the enrolment cards, but it was found that this information was 
quite insufficient to give proper grading to the men. 

At this point Professors H. O. Rugg and F. N. Freeman, of the 
University of Chicago, recommended that the best procedure would 
be to attempt, first, by a series of tests to separate the English- 
speaking from the non-English-speaking foreign-born; second, by 
reading tests to grade the English-speaking so that they might 
be assigned to classes according to their reading ability; third, by 
a series of intelligence tests to classify the non-English-speaking 
according to their rank in mental ability. For determining 
whether the men were English- or non-English-speaking, a series 
of tests analogous to those used in the army were used.t The 
intelligence test to rank the non-English-speaking according to 
mental ability was the Porteus test.2 The test to rank the English- 
speaking according to their reading ability was the Courtis test. 

On the opening night of the school over five hundred men 
assembled, the testing and grading of whom was a considerable 
task. To give them confidence in the work that was to be under- 
taken, the principal of the high school delivered a short address, 
as follows: 


Adapted especially for the purpose. 

2C. H. Stoelting & Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

3S. A. Courtis, Silent Reading Test, No.2. Issued by S. A. Courtis, 82 Eliot St., 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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I want to welcome you to this building and to this school. We are very 
glad indeed that you are here. We want in the next few weeks to work with 
you. As teachers in this school we are interested in this school and we want 
you to be interested in this school. By your coming you show that you are 
interested in our country, and this school is for the purpose of working together 
—teachers and men working together—in the interests of this country. The 
United States government has sent representatives to Harvey to encourage 
the factory leaders to have you come. The United States government sent 
its representatives here to urge us as teachers to work with you. The 
United States government is interested in having you study problems of 
America. The United States government is glad that you are interested in 
it. We are going to work hard and do as much as possible in that respect 

There are people here of all kinds of nationality. Many languages are 
represented here. Some can speak English, some only a very little, and some 
can speak no English at all. We will have a difficult time to place you in 
classes in which you ought to be. So we are going to ask you to help us to 
make records on paper tonight. We shall give you a card Thursday night 
showing you to what class you belong. This will be a hard thing todo. Then 
we shall begin the teaching on Thursday night, and we want you to come 
Thursday night at 7:30 so that we can get started on time. Come to this 
same room on Thursday night; if possible come a little earlier than 7:30. 
We ask you to be patient as it will be difficult to get you on record tonight. 
We shall ask you to take certain tests tonight and after we have given these 
tests we shall be able to place you in the class where you belong. 

I want to say a word to those who can speak English. If there are others 
here who do not know what to do, kindly help them out. The first thing we 


are going to do is to give you a textbook in English about the United States 
government. This book is furnished free by the government and is your 
property. Take it with you and bring it back to class each night. Several 
of the teachers will now distribute these textbooks and pencils. The pencil 
is yours; keep it and bring it back each night and use it. 

Now, men, let me have your attention again. You have in your possession 
a class ticket. Will someone hold it up? You have a class ticket. Keep 
that class ticket and whenever any teacher asks you what your number is, 
tell him the number. Keep your class ticket the remainder of the evening and 
bring it with you next Thursday night. On Thursday night you will be given 
another card. 

We are going to the rooms where we will give these tests. These tests 
were taken by teachers in this high school, by pupils, and by three million 
soldiers all over the country. The tests have been very widely used. They 
have been well enough used so that they will be understood. 

Now I will read some numbers of men who can speak English. After a 
little these men will follow the teachers to the rooms where they are to go. Is 
438 here? 439? Put up your card. Very well. 440? All right. 449? 
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506? so7? Allright. 508? Allright. That isenough. Those men who 
have held up their cards go to the rear of the room and the teachers will lead 
you to the rooms. The rest follow. All right, go ahead. 


After this short session in the general auditorium the men were 
sent in three large groups to be tested by teachers who had been 
thoroughly trained in the method of handling the tests. Procedure 
had not gone very far with the test for distinguishing English- 
speaking and non-English-speaking before teachers began to report 
that the test was failing. Only a small number of the men were 
able to manage the tests. The teachers felt at first that something 
was the matter with the tests, but it was found later that this was 
not the difficulty. The principal and the faculty had been misled 
by the information received on the enrolment cards. Preparations 
had been made for a relatively small number of non-English- 
speaking men and small provision had been made to give this 
group the intelligence test. There were no resources whereby 
several times the original number planned for could be given the 
intelligence test; and because of the unexpectedly large number 
who did not respond to the test the teachers did not have confidence 
in the resulting classification. 

Here was a practical difficulty demanding an immediate and 
radical change in plans. The test to differentiate the English- 
from the non-English-speaking foreign-born had apparently failed. 
The intelligence test could not be given. The only thing that 
remained to be done was to give the reading test. 

Later, when going over the material, it was found that even 
the tests for distinguishing the non-English-speaking group were 
in a high degree reliable. In the reading test, Part I of the Courtis 
test was not found adaptable for this work. The men in response 
to the instructions to “mark” when the examiner gave the signal 
to do so, would make a circle at any place on the paper—at the 
top, in the margin, at the bottom, or any place that their fancy 
indicated. Part II was found to be a fairly accurate method of 
ranking the men according to reading ability. The men were 
dismissed with instructions to return at the next regular session 
of the school. 
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Because of the fact that other men would appear on succeeding 
nights and in order to check up further the Courtis tests with other 
material, a series of pamphlets was selected which had been fairly 
well graded by practical experience in the schools. These pam- 
phlets, together with the school grade assigned to them, were 
as follows: Columbus, second grade, by McCabe; Washington, 
third grade, by Reiter; The Story of Lincoln, fourth grade, by 
Reiter; Life in Colonial Days, fifth grade, by Tillinghast; The 
Story of Our Flag, sixth grade, by Baker (all published by Hall 
and McCreary). 

On the basis of the first night’s testing the men were sent to 
classes. One class was ranked as highest, one as second, one as 
third, two as fourth, and three as fifth, ranks in the classes being 
determined by the tests. The remainder of the men, non-readers, 
were arbitrarily divided into groups. The graded pamphlets 
referred to above were applied to the series of classes having the 
ranks assigned above. They were found to have the following 
grades, corresponding to similar grades in the public schools: 


and grade 


A little later one class was selected from the non-English- 
speaking group and called an illiterate first grade because the men 
involved could not read or write in their own language. Moreover, 
it was noted that there was no real difference between the fourth 
and fifth grades. The textbooks used in the various grades are 
as follows: first grade, English for New Americans, by W. Stanwood 
Field and Mary E. Coveney (Silver, Burdett & Co.); second grade, 
Civics for Americans in the Making, by Anna A. Plass (D. C. 
Heath & Co.); third grade, Plain Facts for Future Citizens, by 
Mary F. Sharpe (American Book Co.); fourth and fifth grades, 
Civics for New Americans, by Hill and Davis (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.); sixth grade, Our America, by John A. Lapp (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.). 
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These selections were made after a careful examination of a 
large number of books in this field. In addition to the basal 
readers supplementary reading was used. The books were those 
which had been used for grading, namely: Columbus, Washington, 
The Story of Lincoln, Life in Colonial Days, and The Story of Our 
Flag. In addition, Miss C. I. Stalker, English instructor in the 
high school, prepared a series of articles on the government of 
Harvey which were published in the local newspaper. One of 
these articles appeared each week and a quantity of each number 
of the newspaper was secured and used in the class as supplementary 
reading. 

The methods described above resulted in considerable homo- 
geneity in the various groups. Occasionally there were mistakes, 
and wherever a man was considerably above or below his group 
he soon became discouraged. When errors of this order were 
discovered in time and the men were transferred they were content 
in their new surroundings. The greatest difficulty in grading was 
in the non-English-speaking group where it had been intended to 
give the intelligence test. The need for such an intelligence test 
became markedly evident during the course of the ten weeks. 
Some of the men could advance very much more rapidly than 
others; those who could not keep the pace had a tendency to 
drop out. This was true whether a man was either much above 
or much below his group. In the first place, pride will not permit 
an adult who is far above his group to continue to study with those 
whom he regards as ignorant. On the other hand, pride will not 
permit one who is far below his class to show his ignorance in 
that group. In the second place, the man far below those in his 
group shortly becomes discouraged because the work is far above 
his level, and the one who is far above his group is bored by having 
matters presented which are familiar to him. 

Regular attendance, appreciated by those responsible for the 
school, was accurately checked up every evening. The factory 
executives were also interested in securing regularity of attendance. 
At the end of each week the school reported to each factory by 
enrolment number the men who had been absent from the respective 
factories. The average attendance for the nineteen meetings was 
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268, ranging from 438 on the second evening to 167 as the lowest 
record; 158 men were present from fifteen to nineteen nights; 
113 were present from ten to fourteen nights, inclusive. The 
records disclose persistence of certain groups of men and lack of 


TABLE I 


Years or AGE oF MEN 


NATIONALITY 


Nor SpEcIFrep 
(MarrieD 
or SINGLE) 


persistence on the part of others. It would be interesting, if it 
were possible, to find the reason for the disappearance of the 103 
from the roll after the second night. The fact that they appeared 
only one night accounts for the large number, 180, who were 
present only from one to four nights. 
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One of the attempts of the school was to secure information as 
to the civic, linguistic, and domestic status of the men, shown by 
the enrolment card noted above. As stated above, this card did 
not provide very accurate information as to the linguistic status of 
the men; they proved to be very much less proficient in English 
than the cards indicated them to be. This is due to the fact that 
foremen in dealing with the men would report a man as being able 
to speak English a little if he could understand and use a very few 
words in connection with his particular job in the factory. On the 
contrary, the school could not consider a man as having any particu- 
lar ability to speak English unless he could at least do it on the 
level of a child in the second grade of school. Information regard- 
ing the civic and domestic status of the men was much more easily 
secured by the card. Table I displays the information regarding 
the age of the men and their domestic status. Information 
provided in the table is easily followed by reading the headings 
at the top. It is apparent at once that most of the men in this 
school ranged in age from twenty-one to forty, and that most of 
them are married. Another fact that stands out clearly is that 
the Polish nationality is by far the most predominating. The 
Austrian comes next. It is very likely that the Austrians are 
Austrian-Polish; in fact, one of the vertical columns provides for 
Austrian-Polish. Thus there are at least three columns that 
contain Polish—that marked “Polish,” that marked “ Austrian,” 
and that marked “Austrian-Polish.”” There is also a column for 
Russian-Polish. 

Table II presents information as to the civic status of the men. 
The outstanding feature of this table is that most of the men have 
been here from six to fifteen years.. The last half gives information 
as regards naturalization. A majority of them have taken out 
first papers, while a very small number have taken out second 
papers—seventeen in all. 

Table III displays the information collected on the enrolment 
cards concerning the linguistic status of the men. It is altogether 
likely that the first half of the table, pertaining to reading and 
writing in their own language, is the only reliable portion. It is 
interesting to notice, however, that out of the group fifty-six did 
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not read in their own language, and sixty did not write in their 
own language. 

Great ingenuity was manifested by some of the teachers in 
devising means for carrying on conversations. Many classes were 
obliged to meet in laboratories, a fact which at first was thought 
to be an inconvenience but which proved to be a resource. Various 
materials about the laboratory were used as subjects of conversa- 
tion. Some of the teachers made charts of various common objects 
and hung them about the room, using them as the basis of lessons. 
The sincerest spirit of co-operation prevailed in all classes. This 
is all the more remarkable since considerable pressure had been 
brought to bear upon some of the men to induce them to attend. 

Various defects in teaching came to the surface which there 
was scarcely time to correct before the term was over. Some of 
the teachers were not careful in their own pronunciation of English. 
Sometimes phrases were spoken rapidly by teachers so that they 
sounded like one word, for example, “‘onthedesk.”” Some of the 
women teachers by intonation of voice and manner had a tendency 
to treat the men as little children. Another defect seemed to be 
that teachers often failed to explain certain words and did not 
drill sufficiently on idioms of the language. 

The content of the textbooks as well as the subject-matter of 
the conversational exercises was largely civic in nature. The aim 
in the classes was twofold: to instruct in English and civics. 
The teachers tried to give all of the men an understanding of the 
structure of American institutions, national, state, and municipal, 
with just as much informal information as possible on the operation 
of these institutions. It was, of course, impossible to make all 
of the work civic in character. Many topics in business, industrial, 
and social life furnished a productive basis of class conversation. 

The time at the disposal of the school was so short that everyone 
felt that the most should be made of every moment of the nineteen 
regular meetings. Under this pressure of limited time most of the 
men made remarkably rapid progress. Men who at the beginning 
of the period could not speak at all could at the close carry on simple 
conversations with considerable facility. In the classes above the 
first grade, the textbook used was in almost every case completed, 
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in addition to considerable supplementary reading. In the first 
grade several of the classes finished the reading book used and 
did a large amount of supplementary work in the Students’ Manual 
furnished by the government. The testimony of both the men 
and the factory executives was to the effect that the work done 
was of the highest value both to the men and to the factory organiza- 
tions. Men who were not able to speak English at all or very little 
at the beginning of the term were able on the final evening to stand 
up and in the presence of a large audience state in a few sentences 
how much they appreciated the training they had received. They 
also expressed firm determination to do more work of the same 
kind when school would open again. Factory executives declared 
that it was easier to direct the work of the men who had had 
training because they could better understand and execute orders. 
Furthermore, the school helped to create a better spirit in the 
factory organization. 

The experiment showed clearly that the organization of a 
project in Americanization as well as its successful operation will 
be greatly facilitated when a more suitable series of tests is designed 
both for grading the men when they first come into the school and 
for testing them at various points in the course and at its conclusion. 

During the last two evenings of the school, the Bureau of 
Naturalization sent representatives to examine the men in their 
knowledge of English and civics. As explained above, those who 
showed sufficient knowledge of civics and English were given the 
government diploma accepted by the government in lieu of the 
court examination when they secure their final citizenship papers. 
Nine men passed this examination. The other men who had not 
had their first papers long enough to get their second papers were 
also examined; if they reached the standard, they were given a 
certificate of the school called a “‘Certificate of Efficiency.”” The 
Bureau of Naturalization agreed to accept this school certificate 
in exchange for the government diploma at the time the man makes 
application for his second papers. Eighty-two of these certificates 
were awarded. 

The school was closed by a public exercise with music and short 
addresses and the awarding of certificates and government diplomas. 


THE PECULIAR FUNCTIONS OF THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL: THEIR RELATIVE IMPORTANCE 


LEONARD V. KOOS 
University of Minnesota 


This is far from the first appearance in educational literature 
of material purporting to deal with the special purposes of the 
junior high school. It has even been preceded by writings which, 
like this one, bear upon the relative importance of certain “factors” 
or “items” that have come to be associated with the new institution, 
a relative importance arrived at by compounding the judgments of 
a number of educational workers. Justification for adding to the 
literature of this sort is to be found in the fact that heretofore the 
“factors” or “items” have included a hopeless confusion of 
functions and features. In other words, earlier presentations have 
had the defect of failing to distinguish between the special purposes 
of the reorganization under consideration and the administrative 
devices and changes by means of which these purposes are to be 
achieved. The writer is convinced that progress toward genuine 
reform will be slow indeed until the distinction between purpose 
and means is clear in the minds of those responsible for the reorgani- 
zation and that many of the quasi- and pseudo-reorganizations so far 
effected are to be charged to the current confusion to which reference 
has just been made. The materials in the following pages deal 
with peculiar functions only, not with a mixture of functions and 
features. 

The peculiar functions.—The distinctive purposes of the junior 
high school included in this study are those proposed elsewhere® 
by the writer as a tentative working list of peculiar functions by 
which to test the organization of the junior high school. This list 
was arrived at (1) by canvassing a large amount of educational 
literature dealing with the junior high school and (2) by selecting 

*L. V. Koos, The Junior High School (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920), 
chap. ii, ‘The Peculiar Functions of the Junior High School.” 
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from the functions found in this way, through the scrutiny of such 
scientific and other considerations as it was possible to muster for 
this purpose, those which seemed to have the largest measure of 
educational justification. These peculiar functions are as follows: 
1. Realizing a democratic school system through 
a) Retention of pupils 
b) Economy of time 
c) Recognition of individual differences 
d) Exploration for guidance 
e) Vocational education 
. Recognizing the nature of the child 
. Providing the conditions for better teaching 
. Securing superior scholarship 
. Improving the disciplinary situation and socializing opportunities 
Briefly characterized, realizing a democratic school system 
means here the equalization of educational opportunities. This 
is to be accomplished through performing the sub-functions a, 5, c, d 
ande. That is to say, in order to equalize educational opportunities 
many pupils who are eliminated in the traditional plan must be 
induced, through the educational reorganization effected by the 
junior high school, to extend their educational careers over a longer 
period; time must be economized for all, so that a larger proportion 
of the total population may make contact with the materials of a 
more functional education than is provided by the extension and 
repetition of the common branches; the striking variation in 
capacity, ability, interest, and need must be taken account of; 
before this may be done we must canvass for these differences and 
assist the child in exploring on his own account; and we must 
provide the beginnings of vocational education for the over-age 
pupils and for others who are destined to drop out early. The 
extent of vocational education presumed by this sub-function is 
that which would be a by-product of performing adequately the 
sub-function immediately preceding, exploration for guidance and 
the additional opportunity of specialized training, shown to be 
necessary by a survey of the proportion of over-age children elimi- 
nated during the later elementary years, and the occupations into 
which they tend to go or might be trained to enter. In some com- 
munities this would mean no occupational training beyond that 
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necessary for exploration. In others, some beginning of real 
training for specialization might be called for, especially in the 
eighth and ninth grades. 

The particular phases of child nature which were kept in 
mind by the persons passing judgment as the characteristics 
which should be recognized in reorganization, are those of adoles- 
cence, more especially the changes in physical constitution and 
the “‘dawn of the social consciousness.” The significance of the 
expression “providing the conditions of better teaching” is suffi- 
ciently apparent without pointing out that those who uphold it 
as an advantage refer to the hopelessness of providing effective 
teaching in the seventh and eighth grades under conditions fixed 
by the traditional organization. ‘Securing better scholarship” 
was understood to signify securing a better scholastic response than 
is obtained in the unreorganized school. The last function in the 
list assumes the unsatisfactory character of the disciplinary situa- 
tion in the typical upper-grade classroom, and looks to the junior 
high school to improve this and in many ways to enhance the 
socializing forces of our educational system. 

The judges.—Those who balloted on the peculiar functions as 
listed and described above were one hundred and thirty members 
of classes dealing with the problems of the junior high school con- 
ducted by the writer during summer sessions at the University 
of Washington (1919), the University of Minnesota (1920), and 
the University of Chicago (1920). These students were educa- 
tional workers of experience, including teachers, principals, and 
superintendents, many of whom are directly in charge of junior 
high schools. With few exceptions they were graduate students 
or advanced undergraduates, most of them of the former classifica- 
tion. The balloting was postponed in every class until after the 
justifiability of all the functions, including many not mentioned 
above, had been canvassed with some care, through readings and 
class discussion which consumed approximately the first half of 
the course. Discussion at no point gave consideration directly to 
the relative importance of these functions, although doubtless it 
could hardly avoid making some of them appear to the students to 
be more important than others. The readings assigned, selected as 
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far as possible from the more nearly scientific materials, not from 
those setting forth opinion merely, represented a wide variety of 
contributors to the literature on the junior high school. 

The method of balloting.—The task of balloting was the very 
simple one of ranking the peculiar functions in the order of the 
desirability or necessity of their performance in the grades of the 
junior high school. The judges were asked to submit two such 
rankings. The first concerned the five major functions in the 
foregoing list. In this instance, the judges were requested to take 
for granted that the first function, realizing a democratic school 
system, obtains meaning from the five sub-functions and therefore 
comprehends them. The second method of balloting numbered 
sub-functions a, b, c, d,.and e and functions 2, 3, 4, and 5—nine 
functions in all—in the order of their importance in the junior high 
school. 

The results of the ranking.—The results of the balloting are 
presented in Tables I and II. The method of assembling these 
tables may be set forth by reference to Table I: 96 of the total of 
130 judges assigned rank 1 to the first peculiar function, realizing a 
democratic school system; 24, rank 2; 5, rank 3; 2, rank 4; and 
3, rank 5. The “Total of Ranks” in the last column but one— 
182 in the case of this function—is obtained by multiplying each 
rank by the number of times it was assigned and adding these 
products. Thus, the sum of 1X96, 2X24, 3X5, 4X2, and 5X3 is 
182. A small total of ranks indicates a higher place in the estima- 
tion of the group of judges than does a large total. The “Average 
Rank” in the last column is merely the quotient obtained by 
dividing the total of ranks by the number of judges, 130. 

A glance at the distribution of ranks assigned in the first table 
will show that, although there is only one function to which all 
ranks are not assigned, there is a notable tendency toward agree- 
ment in rank in the instances of three of the five functions, viz., 1, 
2,and 4. The first function received 96 first ranks and 24 seconds, 
with few assigning to it a rank below the second. The second 
function was assigned second rank by 71 judges, and first and 
third ranks by much smaller numbers of judges. The fourth 
function is given fifth rank by 70 judges and fourth by 45, few 
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giving it a higher place than fourth. There is less agreement as 
to the two remaining functions, 3 and 5, disagreement being more 
marked for the former. As is to be anticipated from these distribu- 


TABLE I 


RANK ASSIGNED BY 130 JUDGES TO EACH OF FIVE PECULIAR FUNCTIONS OF THE 
Junior Hicu Scuoor (First BALLOTING) 


Number of Judges Assigning Rank 


Peculiar Functions 
2 3 4 5 


. Realizing a democratic school 


. Recognizing the nature of the 
child 

. Providing the conditions for 
better teaching 

. Securing superior scholarship.. 

. Improving the disciplinary 
situation and socializing oppor- 
tunities 


TABLE II 


Rank ASSIGNED BY 124* JUDGES TO EACH OF NINE PECULIAR FUNCTIONS OF THE 
Junior HicH (SEconD BALLOTING) 


Number of Judges Assigning Rank 


Average 
Rank 


Peculiar Functions 
3 8 


a) Retention of pupils 3-33 
b) Economy of time 4.65 
c) Recognition of individual differ- 


d) Exploration for guidance 
e) Vocational education 
2. 


3. Providing the conditions for 
better teaching 

4. Securing superior scholarship.. .|. .. 

5. Improving the disciplinary situ- 
tion and socializing opportuni- 
ties 1} 3) 8 8 23 


*Six of the 130 judges whose rankings were assembled in Table I failed to present usable ballots for 
the second ranking. 


tions, the smallest of the total of ranks falls to function 1, and the 
next smallest to function 2. Functions 3 and 5 have totals approxi- 
mately equal, while the total for function 4 falls considerably 


Average 
Ranks Rank 
| 
24 5 2 3 182 | 1.40 
2 
28 71 21 6 4 277 | 2.%8 
3 
5 oe 39 ad 20 442 | 3.40 
4 13 45 7° 573 | 4-41 
5 
I II 52 33 33 476 | 3.66 
Total 
f 
2] 21] 25] 22] 19] 15] 10} 3 | 615 | 4.96 
2] 6] x1] 17] 20] 22] 22] 24 | 817 | 6.59 
of the 
12] 31] 24] 11 | 730 | 5.80 
14| 17| 27| 47 | 925 | 7.46 
20] 19 23} 19 | 786 | 6.34 
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below these. The average ranks show the same relationships as 
already indicated. 

If these five functions are renumbered in the order of impor- 
tance assigned to them by the compounded judgment of these 130 
students of the junior high-school problem, the sole rearrangement 
necessary is interchanging functions 4 and 5. In the reorganiza- 
tion to be effected according to this judgment the first two functions, 
realizing a democratic school system and recognizing the nature of 
the child at adolescence, would be made the most influential; the 
next two, providing the conditions for better teaching and improv- 
ing the disciplinary situation and socializing opportunities, would 
be somewhat less influential, but, as compared with each other, of 
almost equal importance; while the last, securing superior scholar- 
ship, because it is, as may be inferred, more in the nature of a 
result than an independent function, would be kept in mind least 
prominently. 

When the number of functions which are ranked is increased 
by making the five subdivisions of function 1 shift for themselves 
in competition with the four remaining functions, the result, as 
shown in Table II, is much less uniformity of judgment than in 
the results just presented. There are certain modal judgments, 
to be sure, but they are not as marked nor do they obtain in as large 
a proportion of the number of different functions as in the balloting 
already discussed. As many as 55 judges assign rank 1 to retention 
of pupils; 41 assign rank 2 to recognition of individual differences; 
large numbers assign the first three ranks to recognizing the nature 
of the child at adolescence; and 47 give the lowest rank to securing 
superior scholarship. But there is great disparity as to the five 
remaining functions, with no marked modal distributions of the 
ranks assigned. 

The totals of ranks in the last column but one show that the 
compounded judgment of the 124 persons places these functions in 
the following order of importance: (1) recognizing individual 
differences, (2) recognizing the nature of the child at adolescence, 
(3) retaining pupils, (4) economizing time, (5) exploring for guid- 
ance, (6) providing the conditions for better teaching, (7) improving 
the disciplinary situation and socializing opportunities, (8) pro- 
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viding the beginnings of vocational education, and (9) securing 
superior scholarship. These figures indicate also that the first three 
functions just listed are regarded as of greatest importance in re- 
organization and of approximately equal importance with each 
other; that the fourth and fifth come next and are regarded as of 
almost equal importance; that the next three follow close upon 
each other; and that the last one, as in the first balloting, is much 
below all others. 

Here again, as in the first balloting, recognizing the nature of 
the child takes a high rank. Two of the sub-functions of function 1, 
which took a high rank in the first ballot, are among the most highly 
regarded in the group of nine functions. This preference explains 
in some part why function 1 was assigned such a prominent place 
in the first balloting. 

The reader is doubtless aware of the danger of concluding that, 
if a function is given a relatively low ranking by the compounded 
judgment or by an individual, it is therefore unimportant. The 
method of balloting used in this study secures a judgment on 
relative importance only. Many of the judges especially mentioned 
the fact that low ranks assigned by them signified Jess importance, 
rather than unimportance. A fact somewhat related deserves 
mention: some judges gave a relatively low rank to certain cate- 
gories because such functions would to a greater or less extent 
result from the performance of other functions, although their 
performance is to be regarded as essential in reorganization. This 
affected functions a and 4 more often than others. 

An interesting comparison is provided in Table III. In the 
last column this table presents the new rank given to each of the 
nine peculiar functions by numbering them in the order of the aver- 
age ranks shown in Table II; and in the last column but one the 
table indicates the rank as determined by the frequency of mention 
of each peculiar function in a wide range of educational literature 
dealing with the junior high school. The literature examined is that 
referred to elsewhere’ by the writer and includes public-school 
documents (thirty in number), usually written by principals or 
superintendents, and articles and portions of books (twenty in 

* Koos, op. cit., pp. 15-10. 
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number) by “other educational leaders.” Although the methods 
of arriving at the ranks compared have little in common, there is 
a notable similarity in the order of importance thus found. The 
ranks actually coincide in but a single instance, but for seven of the 
remaining functions there is a disagreement of but one (two cases) or 
two (five cases) steps. There is a very large disparity in the case 
of one function only, recognizing the nature of the child, the judges 
regarding it as second in importance, whereas frequency of mention 
in educational literature places it near the foot of the list. 


TABLE III 


CoMPARISON OF RANKS ASSIGNED EAcH OF NINE PECULIAR FUNCTIONS OF THE 
Junior ScHoort By A CANVASS OF EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 
AND BY 124 JUDGES 


In EDUCATIONAL 
LITERATURE 


PEcuLiaR FuNCcTIONS 
Frequency |Assigned from 
of mention | Frequency 
of Mention 


a) Retention of pupils 

b) Economy of time 

c) Recognition of individual differences 

d) Exploration for guidance 

e) Vocational education 

2. Recognizing the nature of the child.. ‘ 

3- Providing the conditions for better teaching. . 

4. Securing superior scholarshi 

5- Improving the disciplinary situation and social- 
izing opportunities 


OAK 


Conclusion.—The relative importance of the distinctive pur- 
poses of the junior high school arrived at by the method here used 
cannot be regarded as final. An ultimate evaluation is not to be 
so easily attained. But such an evaluation as has been attempted 
here is far from being devoid of meaning for reform, especially 
since those who participated in the ranking were experienced educa- 
tional workers, many of them having direct responsibilities in 
the junior high school, were graduate students or advanced under- 
graduates, most of them of the former classification; and all had, 
through extended reading of literature bearing on these functions 
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and through discussion during half the time of a course concerned 
with reorganization, placed themselves in a position to pass an 
informed judgment upon the relative importance of junior high- 
school functions. These compounded judgments are not the last 
word, but they are deserving of serious consideration by those 
concerned with the problems of reorganization in the grades 
concerned. 


FACULTY ORGANIZATION IN THE THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL 


B. C. RICHARDSON 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, Alton, Illinois 


The following is a plan of organization that has recently been 
put into operation in the Theodore Roosevelt High School of 
Alton, Illinois. Its purpose is to delegate to responsible heads or 
head assistants some of the details that absorb so much of the 
principal’s time, and to leave him free for more extensive super- 
vision, and for greater attention to the larger problems of adminis- 
tration. The plan was suggested by the organization commonly 
found in business houses. Each assistant is relieved of one or 
two recitations and is given a small advance in salary. The 
director and the business manager of boys’ athletics are paid more 
liberally than the other assistants for their extra work. Copies 


of the general schedule showing the distribution of duties are 
furnished each teacher in the high school. 


SUPERINTENDENT 
PRINCIPAL 
The principal has general supervision of the entire school with special 
attention to the following: 

1. Direct supervision of teaching. 

2. Final jurisdiction over all matters of organization and discipline, subject to 
the rules and regulations of the superintendent and the board of education. 
All suspensions from classes must be by his permission and authority. 

. All school and social functions must be referred to him for approval. 
. All teachers may feel free at any time to consult the principal for advice or 
to request his assistance. 


ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 


. General supervision of the office. 

. General supervision of attendance. 

. Supervision of scholarship records. 

. Supervision of faculty advisers and teachers’ reports. 
. Any matters that need attention in a general way. 

. The assistant principal will act as secretary. 
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Heap AssISTANT—CURRICULUMS 
1. Careful examination of new professional books available on all high-school 
subjects. 
2. Collecting information from bulletins and school papers regarding changes 
and additions in curriculums and making reports on same. 


IL 
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|_assistant Principal | 
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Control 
Manager 
Director 


Head Head 
Assistant Assistant 


Teachers 


School 
Activities 
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Fic. 1.—Organization of the Theodore Roosevelt High School 
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. Supervision through advisers of all pupils above first year to see that they 
are following curriculums chosen, taking the proper amount of work.and the 
right studies. Have advisers report and then check their reports. 

. Conferences with heads of departments regarding the organization of the 
department, how to increase effectiveness, and how to prevent as large a 
percentage of failure as possible. 

. Suggestion of problems and projects to be tried out, supervision of tests, 
both accomplishment and intelligence tests, and tabulating results. 


Heap ASsISTANT—CONDUCT 


. General supervision of halls and rooms before school, through teachers; 
assign teachers as seems best. 

2. General supervision of halls at passing times. Principal will assist. 

. Record of all pupils sent from recitation on pass cards; interview after 
second card from same teacher or three from different teachers. Suspend 
from class or from all classes, if necessary. Refer incorrigibles to principal 
or assistant principal. 

. Arrangements during noon period to secure quiet in halls and to prevent 
loitering in cloak rooms. Teachers may be assigned. 

. In charge of demerits; third demerit calls for interview; suspension if 
advisable. 


Heap ASSISTANT—LIBRARY AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 


. General supervision of library and care of books. 

. Appointment of school librarians. 

. Recommendations for new books; consult with departments. 

. Cataloging new books. 

. Estimating of budget and ordering new books. 

. Supervision of coaching in public speaking contests and training contestants. 


Heap ASSISTANT—SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


. General supervision of school organizations; assisted by teachers. 
2. Management of all school publications. 

. Supervision of literary contests and debates; appointment of coaches, 
managers, etc. 

. General supervision of public programs. 

. General supervision of all school social functions; appointment of chap- 
erons, restrictions, etc. 

. General supervision of class and school elections; assign faculty advisers 
to assist. 


Boys’ ATHLETICS 


The duties of the faculty manager and of the director of boys’ athletics are 
defined and established by the Athletic Board of Control. 
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I. 


Il. 


If. 


II. 


DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 


Departments 

The following departments have been organized in the Roosevelt High 

School: (1) English. (2) History. (3) Foreign Languages. (4) Science. 

(5) Mathematics. (6) Commerce. (7) Fine Arts. (8) Manual Arts. 

(9) Household Arts. (10) Agriculture. (11) Physical Training. 

Duties of Head Teachers 

1. To assist in the organization of the department and its courses of study. 

2. To hold conferences once each quarter or oftener if desired with the 
teachers in the department, discussing the course and assisting them to 
plan new and original work. 

3. To assist in examination and recommendation of textbooks when periods 
of adoption expire. 

4. To be on the alert for the latest books, methods, and plans of organiza- 
tion with reference to the subjects of the department. 

5. To strive in every way to increase the efficiency of the department. 


ASSEMBLY Room TEACHERS—For Stupy PERIODS 


. Roll duties 


1. Make a roll of study period as soon as possible, indicating upon what 
days pupils are due there. Mark on roll, laboratory, gymnasium, sew- 
ing, or typewriting days. Also all permanent excuses should be indi- 
cated. Suggestions will be given at office. 

2. Require excuses of all who have been absent or tardy. 

General duties 

1. Turn in all “must” pass cards to conduct assistant. 

2. Keep record of all pass cards given during period until pupil returns. 

3. Observe directions for library, and insist on good order there. 

4. No general talking in assembly room during study hour. Pupils may 
ask quietly about assignments or borrow needed articles without per- 
mission, provided that all is done in a quiet and orderly manner. 

5. Pupils may go to dictionary but not to the library without permission. 


STUDENTS’ COUNCIL 


. Organization 


1. The council is composed of a boy and a girl from each class in the high 
school, also of the captains of all teams, presidents of literary societies 
and clubs, editors of school publications, and the head assistant in 
charge of school activities. 

2. It meets once each month on the first Tuesday of each school month. 

Work 

1. The council may consider all matters relating to the activities of the 

student body, school conditions, and school problems. 
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It may recommend action to the principal upon any matter of school 
management affecting the students. 

It should assist in promoting school spirit, honest and straightforward 
conduct, and a proper attitude toward the best interests of the school 
on the part of the student body. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR TEACHERS 


I. General duties 


I. 


5- 


6. 


Teachers are due at assigned post at 8:30 A.M., or at 8:00 A.M, if 
teaching an eight o’clock class. 


. Due in assembly room during the assembly period to take the roll and 


preserve order. Rows will be assigned by assistant principal. 


. Due in assembly room before school as assigned. 
. Teachers are responsible for good order and discipline anywhere in the 


building at any time. 

Special assignments for hall and building duty will be made by the 
head assistant for conduct. 

Inspect all printed forms at office and learn their use. 


. Classroom duties 


I. 


2. 


Take roll (do not “call roll’ except for first few days) and mark 
absences or tardinesses upon absence report blanks in all classes, also 
in assembly room for study periods. 

Keep good order, no talking during recitation, except under direction 

of teacher. Disorder should be treated as follows: 

a) First step, quiet and unobtrusive correction. 

b) Second step, public and emphatic correction, without angry tones 
or scolding. 

c) Third step, dismiss from class giving a “must” pass card to pupil 
for assembly room, but always direct the pupil to report after school 
to class teacher. Put both names of pupil on card. 

d) Fill out form for reporting unsatisfactory conduct and hand to 
conduct assistant; assembly room teachers will also turn in to 
conduct assistant all “must” pass cards received during their 
periods. 

e) Fourth step, give disorderly pupil a demerit. Forms may be had 
at office. Turn the demerit blank in to conduct assistant. If 
pupil is to report, use pupil’s check, but not otherwise. 

f) Fifth step, by permission of principal and recommendation of 
conduct assistant, suspend pupil from class for not more than three 
days. 

g) Sixth step, recommend to the principal permanent suspension from 
class. 


. Call for excuse blanks, which pupil should secure at the office, from 


all pupils who have been absent or tardy. If pupil has not yet secured 
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excuse blank, send him at once with a “permission” pass card to office 
and keep track of time he uses. 

. Prepare statements of unsatisfactory work for all failing pupils at end 
of first five weeks of each quarter. Blank forms may be had at the 
office. Be sure to write name and address of parent on each blank 
and then hand to faculty adviser of pupil. Faculty adviser should 
then talk with pupil and hand the blank to stenographer in office who 
will mail it to parent. 

. Report at end of each quarter marks or grades for all pupils in classes; 
this does not include physical training or typewriting. Cards called 
“Report of Record Grades” may be obtained at office. Place cards, 
when properly filled out, in drawers marked “Record Grade Reports,” 
behind your guide card. You will find them there when you need them 
for the next quarter. Be sure that all cards or blanks handed in at the 
office are alphabetically arranged. 

III. Duties as faculty adviser 
1. An active and personal interest should be taken in each pupil in your 
advisory section. Become personally acquainted with each pupil, 
learn something of his parents, his home life, problems, and difficulties. 

. Keep in touch with pupils’ work, and examine all reports of unsatis- 
factory work, talk to pupils failing and endeavor to help them keep up. 
Don’t forget to praise the faithful and hardworking pupils also. 

. Chaperon, with other advisers of the class, all class meetings and class 
social functions. 


THE DALTON PLAN 


E. D. JACKMAN 
High School, Dalton, Massachusetts 


The Dalton plan as originated by Miss Helen Parkhurst, 
educational director of the Child Education Foundation of New 
York City, and put into operation in the high school, includes the 
following conspicuous features: (1) monthly assignment, (2) free- 
dom of study, (3) freedom of progress, (4) individual instruction, 
and (5) group creativeness. The purpose of this article is to show 
how each of these features is being developed in actual practice, 
to comment on the obstacles encountered, and to estimate the 
value of the plan as a stimulus to individual development and 
social consciousness. 

The high school of Dalton, Massachusetts, represents a typical 
New England manufacturing community. It is a small institution, 
including about 125 students, and has a good record as a prepara- 
tory school. The town itself comprises about 4,000 people, chiefly 
dependent for employment on the paper manufactories—industries 
long established and interwoven with community tradition. Root 
stocks of the population are chiefly English, Irish, and Scotch. 
Habituated to a peaceful round of industry and annals breathing 
of law and order, the people are generally contented with things 
as they are. Disturbances due to dissatisfied labor or disorder 
arising from friction between racial factions are almost outside 
the realm of Dalton experience. Because of such stable conditions, 
a radical experiment in education is the more remarkable, even if 
more difficult. It is probably bound to have some interest to the 
fraternity of educators. 

It was determined that the school should begin the experiment 
at the middle of the school year. The fact that nearly all the 
courses are continuous throughout the school year of ten months has 
undoubtedly tended to obscure to some extent the worth of data 
relating to individual progress. It has, moreover, proved a handi- 
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cap to the enterprise, for because of it the new system was forced 
to assume the accumulated liabilities of the old plan. Especially 
was the effect of the handicap apparent in the attitude of the 
public. The average citizen had accepted the school under the 
conventional system as a traditional institution the workings of 
which were not usually questioned, nor its practical results sub- 
mitted to searching and critical survey. The advent of a plan 
admittedly radical instantly brought every detail of school operation 
into the limelight. The tendency on the part of many citizens, 
therefore, has been to charge all difficulties and defects directly 
to the new order. I mention these causes and effects to show that 
the experiment has been the harder to perform, and that the 
results attained may probably be rated as more valuable than in a 
less conservative community. 

Assuming that half the year’s work had been done, the teachers 
of each department made out in fairly general terms a schedule 
covering the content of their courses for the remainder of the year 
and divided the schedule into five portions, each representing the 
standard amount of ground to be covered in one month. On the 
monthly bulletin that amount was divided into four weekly portions. 
The monthly bulletins were then posted on the wall of each of the 
respective departmental rooms. Each card had a characteristic 
color denoting the year group in which the various students 
were enrolled. Any supplementary assignment deemed by the 
instructor desirable for interpreting the more general assignment 
of the month was from time to time posted and distinguished 
against a background of appropriate color. Each student was 
issued a monthly individual card of the same size and color; on 
one side spaces were provided in which he copied from the depart- 
mental bulletin his assignments for the month in his several courses. 
The other side was divided vertically into columns with the title 
of the courses at their heads, and horizontally into twenty spaces 
representing the number of standard days’ work in the monthly 
job. Here the student indicated his estimate of his progress by 
means of a vertical line drawn in the proper subject column from 
bottom to top. When the line was complete over the twenty-day 
spaces, he was at liberty to present himself for examination in the 
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monthly work of the subject. In a similar manner he estimated 
his progress in the other departments in which he was enrolled 
and took the respective examinations. During his month’s work 
he could divide his daily attention among all departments or he 
might choose to concentrate on one subject, finishing the respective 
tasks in succession. When the card was complete with all marks, 
dates of beginning and finishing, and signature of parent, he 
presented the card to his group adviser, secured 4 fresh card, and 
was ready to attack the work of the next month. 

A partial description of a sample card shows the following facts 
about an individual student’s work. The student in question 
began with history and the first day he devoted his entire time to 
the subject, doing, as he estimated, four days’ work in that subject. 
He seems to have found the subject hard on his second and third 
days, for his progress was slow. On his fourth and fifth days he did 
two weeks’ work in mathematics. His total task was completed in 
sixteen days, four days short of the standard amount of time allowed. 

Freedom of movement during study hours is, of course, implied 
in the foregoing statement. The only conditions made were that 
the pupil should not spend unusual time in passing, that his pass- 
ing should be orderly, and that he should at once seek contact with 
his job. Communication was not forbidden, but any evidence of 
disorder was treated as an affront to honest workers, and the guilty 
person directed to choose the work of another department. 

The teacher’s part in this scheme is fivefold: (1) to preserve 
) an atmosphere of study in the room, (2) to explain any detail of 
' the assignment, (3) to give information in regard to the use of 
departmental equipment, (4) to give suggestions in regard to 
methods of attacking particular problems, and (5) when the need 
actually arises to give full explanation of a point and of its relation 
to the general principle of the subject. 

Presence in school was attested by means of a time sheet posted 
near the entrance. On this sheet the student checked up his 
advent, and, if late, inserted in a special column the time of his 
arrival. He was responsible to his group adviser for explanation 
of either absence or tardiness. The general honesty in the use of 
this time sheet is an extremely encouraging feature of the work. 
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The forenoon only was devoted to the individual work described, 
and the assembly in which the attendance of all was required was 
concluded the first half of the day. In the original plan proposed 
by Miss Parkhurst, group consciousness and creativeness were to 
be attained through the organization of special groups, the interests 
of which were to be developed through investigation of special 
phases of a subject. For instance, in relation to English, debate, 
public speaking, dramatics, and literary discussions were proposed ; 
for history, discussions of political questions of the day, of the art 
of some particular period and its meaning as related to the life 
of that era; for science, practical demonstrations of peculiar 
phenomena or of homemade scientific apparatus; for Latin, reports 
on translated works, Roman government, or the nature of Latin 
life as revealed in Pompeian excavations; for French, comparison 
of Parisian French with phases of the Canadian dialects, or the 
bringing of some person to the group who could tell of France 
as he saw it. Cut-and-dried recitations were altogether to be 
dispensed with as being forced and artificial. 

Unfortunately, or at least so it seems, this broad, natural, and 
altogether ingenious scheme was not carried into effect. It was 
believed by the state inspector of secondary schools, to whom the 
matter was referred, that systematic drill was superior to any 
attempted spontaneity of creativeness. A compromise was tried. 
Afternoon schedules of recitations were put into operation— 
recitations based upon the indicated median of class progress— 
and an earnest effort was made by the teachers to hold the interest 
of a group of students divided by varying rates of progress to an 
actual lesson drawn from the textbooks of the class. The results 
of this attempt to weld together two inharmonious systems 
were not altogether encouraging. Where some good results were 
obtained, they followed methods similar to those of Miss Park- 
hurst’s original plan. English, history, and science, as well as 
the higher mathematics, naturally drifted into conditions of 
promise. Language study, especially French, began to give trouble. 
This was partly remedied by giving up a part of the precious fore- 
noon time to drill and memory work. At the end of the year 
students were being encouraged to choose the group appropriate 
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to their progress, and intelligent use of this principle of choice 
did much to solve difficulties. It seems to be true, however, that, 
even though drill and memory work may be necessary and may 
avert future disaster from the student preparing for college, the 
souls of Rome and of France are just as far away, perhaps farther 
away, because of persistent absorption of the energies of students 
and teachers of foreign languages. 

We are forced to admit that in this school, at least, and probably 
in many others, the forced and unnatural method of teaching 
modern language—giving instruction solely to prepare for college 
—is mischievous in the extreme. Had it been possible suddenly 
to reform in this respect, making the right atmosphere for the 
language and letting it develop like a natural organism, the system 
of Miss Parkhurst would have fitted the subject as a good glove 
fits the hand. The conclusion deduced from observation is that 
not the plan but the conditions under which we were trying to use 
the plan were at fault. This conclusion is highly encouraging, for 
the instructors know what must be striven for in the future. 
Modern language, like any other subject, presents no insuperable 
difficulty. More than that, the subject, properly approached, 
would perhaps benefit to an unusual extent. 

No special training was given the teachers in preparation for 
the change. The plan was under consideration for some months 
previous to its adoption, and they had ample opportunity to com- 
prehend its principles. It is true that they made some mistakes, 
that of overloading the monthly assignment with details being 
perhaps the most serious. All report a new vision of education 
and a desire for further progress in the same line. 

Our observations and collected data lead to interesting con- 
clusions in regard to the students of low intellect as well as to 
results with the pupils of high intelligence. In regard to the 
former the majority showed profit in thoroughness and inspiration. 
The facts that the entering class was not intellectually as strong 
as usual and that the proportion of absolute failure was considerably 
decreased seem to speak well for results. It is, of course, true 
that the system increases the difficulty of adjustment for entering 
pupils, coming as they do from elementary schools conducted 
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under the conventional system. Some of the brighter pupils, 
notably girls accustomed to attainment of high rank through the 
exercise of memory alone, suffered a reduction of inspiration and 
apparent progress. Time brought to many of them readjustment 
and some understanding of values hitherto unknown, and though in 
some cases the lost ground was recovered slowly their increased 
self-reliance and initiative were deemed full compensation. A 
larger proportion of boys of all grades of intellect than of girls 
similarly considered received immediate benefit. This may be 
due to the greater general experience of the average boy in exercising 
his creative faculties. 

The advantages of the system are fairly evident. Unusually able 
students need no longer to be held back to fulfil the necessities of a 
rigid schedule. Students of rather low ability will be able to go on 
without the Damoclean threat of withheld credit and will be able 
also to reap full benefit of the instructor’s direct assistance and 
inspiration. Repeaters, that bugbear of the program-devising 
principal, need no longer exist. There need be no turning back, 
except for proper reviews, and the self-conscious, dull student is not 
forced periodically to regard himself as an intellectual failure. 

The problem of general discipline appears to be solved. Even 
in the earliest weeks of our work under the plan the atmosphere of 
order and quiet industry was truly remarkable. Under the con- 
ventional hide-and-seek relations between teacher and pupil, a 
single instance of disorder was likely to spread like contagion 
throughout the school. Under our plan an attempt at disorder 
was bitterly resented by most of the pupils affected by it and influ- 
enced no one beyond the immediate scene. The close contact in 
departmental rooms between teacher and pupil deepened the 
sympathetic insight of both and largely prevented that friction 
between individuals which so often blights the fondest hopes of 
the educational theorist in the concrete application of his ideas. / 

Since under this plan all teaching is done strictly by depart- 
ments, no teacher finds himself obliged to force an interest in a 
subject to which he is really indifferent in order that the subject 
may be provided in the school curriculum. This fact, coupled with 
the elimination of friction between teacher and pupil, means that 
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the nervous strain so destructive to the health and abilities of the 
average instructor is eliminated. 

Under this plan the pupil slowly but surely acquires the point 
of view of the great industrial leaders in regard to time. No 
longer is the period of youth a fund of time to be squandered on 
useless diversions. He gradually gets the idea that his time is his 
capital, to be spent, indeed, but to be spent systematically and 
judiciously. His education becomes his vocation. He catches his 
first full vision of responsibility and, stimulated by the knowledge 
of powers recently discovered, he learns not to shirk the respon- 
sibility. He learns that a ranking system at best is an extremely 
poor measure of education, that the true measure lies in the 
increase of his own consciousness of power. 

Table I presents a brief survey of monthly ranks and semester 
averages for the purpose of the comparison of results in subjects 
as well as results with different individuals. Ten students of an 
upper-class group are taken as they come in order, a group fairly 
representative of the school. The teachers of French and mathe- 
matics were the same throughout the year. There was, however, 
a change in English at mid-year. The second English teacher 
was more highly trained and was considerably more critical. 
This may account for a general fall in rank. Certainly it ought 
to be mentioned. As may be guessed, A is an excellent all-around 
student. Her most noticeable change is in mathematics, where 
she gained 11 per cent during the five months. D is a boy not 
especially adapted to the subject and hitherto indifferent. His 
difference of 31 per cent in mathematics is likewise remarkable. 
The general advance in this subject is worthy of note. I have not 
included history in these statistics, but the showing in United 
States history was even better; in other histories it was about the 
same as in mathematics. 

Statistics of rank are, however, deceptive. Who has invented 
a ranking system which will present a just estimate of originality, 
initiative, and self-reliance? The teachers of French and Latin 
felt that some gain in self-dependence had been made, though 
they were not at all sure that the subject had been better mastered. 
The teachers of mathematics, English, history, and science reported 
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not only an advance in rank but a broader group of fundamental 
principles, a more practical attifude toward the subject, as well 
as a sturdier independence of mind. 


TABLE I 


SS LB 


Mathematics 


As I am writing, report has come to me from England that 
schools involving an enrolment of approximately 5,000 pupils are 
making trials of the plan, the essentials of which were carried 
abroad last spring by an English educator, a guest of the school in 
May. The comment of Professor T. P. Nunn, at a recent meeting 
of the British Educational Association at Cardiff, may or may 
not have been inspired by the Dalton plan, but his basic idea is 


Ranks 
HI First Second Third F h Fifth 
STUDENT | Month | Month | Month | Month | ~~” 
English 
95 | 90 90 88 | 88 89 
04 86 go 88 85 85 
_ Eee roche: 90 78 85 88 85 82 
ae ree 77 77 77 80 80 79 
87 84 87 80 80 83 
82 84 80 80 75 80 
eutsticnawowe 83 87 85 85 75 85 
9° 81 85 85 75 83 
87 85 85 85 85 86 
| eee. 78 90 80 78 84 
84 95 87 100 95 100 | 95 
90 100 07 100 100 90 98 
81 80 95 03 100 93 93 
OR one 54 87 81 85 88 85 85 ‘ 
96 05 97 100 100 100 98 
_ rer ne 80 80 78 go 95 78 81 
80 go 04 93 100 98 95 
Bescccaccenowsen 66 | 84 84 90 100 85 87 
French 
04 96 92 04 90 go 92 
Reriwieseeaueas 75 77 74 74 78 76 76 
88 92 87 92 90 go go 
69 70 71 78 70 72 72 
Disnsiceameenn 82 88 81 75 77 72 79 
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certainly the same. As reported in an editorial of the Springfield 
Republican, Friday, September 10, 1920, ‘‘ Professor Nunn greatly 
interested the psychology section by a plea for the emancipation 
of schools from bondage to the time-table. Some subjects, he 
admits, such, for example, as linguistics, are social in their character 
and can as a rule best be taught collectively. But he urged that 
in other subjects much might be left to the pupils’ working how, 
when, and where they found it best and referring to their teachers 
in their respective classrooms for guidance and explanation, their 
work also being subject to revision at stated times.” Surely 
Dr. Nunn’s words constitute a fairly good definition of the educa- 
tional process going on in the Dalton High School from February 
to June of this year. 
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HARLAN’S AMERICAN HISTORY TEST IN THE 
NEW TRIER TOWNSHIP SCHOOLS 


G. L. GRIFFITH 
Skokie Public School, Winnetka, Illinois 


I. HISTORY IN GENERAL 


History is a systematic narrative of past events, or, in the light 
of modern historical scholarship, it is the science of the progressive 
development of human society. The social and economic con- 
dition of people, their racial affinities, and physical environment 
exercise determining influence upon their history and find expression 
in their thought, their art, and their politics. History deals with 
the social structure and its successive forms and recognizes as 
inseparable allies all sciences which contribute to a knowledge of 
man as a social being and his relation with the physical world. 

As a science, history is primarily inductive. It proceeds from 
a body of concrete facts which critical study links together accord- 
ing to the sequence of time and causation. Afterward, deductive 
processes may be used, but always sparingly and cautiously. 

Historical method comprises four processes: the collection of 
facts; the arrangement of these facts according to the sequences 
of time and causation; the criticism by which the value of the 
facts is determined; and the interpretation of the facts in accord- 
ance with the results of argument and criticism. These processes 
areallsimple; they are the ordinary processes of scientific research; 
but in carrying them out the human equation becomes so large 
an element of the problem as to make it essentially different from 
the problems of the physical world. For this reason history can 
never be an exact science. 

Our outlook on life differs from that of preceding ages. Recog- 
nizing the unstable nature of our whole social fabric, we are more 
and more capable of transforming it. Our institutions are no 
longer held to be inevitable and immutable creations. We do 
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not attempt to fit them to absolute formulas but continually 
adapt them to changing environment. Modern times, especially 
in America, reflect the consciousness of change; criticism no longer 
judges by absolute standards, but applies the standards of the 
author’s own environment. Each age has its own expression, and 
in judging each we enter the field of history. 

Experience is history. As for political science, we do not 
regard the national state as that ultimate and final product which 
men once saw in the Roman Empire. It has hardly come into 
being before forces are evident which aim at its destruction. 
Internationalism has gained ground since the world-war. It is 
evident that Freeman’s definition of history as “past politics” 
is miserably inadequate. But here let me say that the present 
political events of today may be interpreted to some extent by the 
political events in the past. The most modern method of teaching 
history is to have children study and try to solve the problems of 
today by delving deep into past history to see if, by following 
sequences of events along a certain line of thought, they can reach 
some solution for current problems. 


II. THE USE OF HISTORY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


As stated above, the outcome of history study is ability to 
solve present-day problems. The modern textbooks, forming the 
basis of instruction in history, are characterized by the introduction 
and development of ‘‘problems” as the primary method of teaching. 

A study of the ability of pupils in history may be undertaken 
from several different viewpoints: (1) an endeavor to determine 
the ability to understand present events in the light of the past; 
(2) skill in shifting and evaluating miscellaneous material, such 
as newspaper stories and contemporary doctrines; (3) ability in 
appreciating and comprehending simple historical narrative; (4) 
that ability evinced by discriminating replies to thought questions 
“on a given historical situation’’; (5) historical ability estimated 
by readiness in answering questions designed to test pure historical 
information. 

This last type of historical ability, as determined solely by 
information questions, of the least importance, to be sure, is most 
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easily tested. Buckingham and others maintain that there is a 
high correlation between ability to think and ability to remember 
history. The assumption is that the readiness with which pupils 
answer factual questions is a test of their general historical ability. 

However, it is clear that questions of historical facts which 
appeal to memory cover only a part of the ability which we desire 
children to have. One of the most wholesome movements in 
teaching history today is the emphasis which is being placed upon 
inference, deduction, and judgment, to say nothing of the qualities 
of interest and appreciation. While welcoming the encouragement 
of judgment as contrasted with memory, we may admit that 
memory in its broad and true sense includes a great deal of the 
proper content of historical teaching. It is through memory and 
the ability to understand historical material that we achieve the 
aim of our study, the “ability to solve present-day problems.” 


III. EVALUATION AND STANDARDIZATION OF THE MINIMUM HISTORY 
ESSENTIALS IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


If the aim of our study is to try to solve present-day problems, it 
follows that our course in history should be constructed to give the 
child a widespread knowledge of fundamental facts of the social 
and economic conditions of people in different ages and to select 
such facts as will best afford a basis for such work and still maintain 
the elements of pleasure and of culture. 

To the principal problem, what particular items of knowledge 
should constitute the minimum essentials, there are two methods 
of approach. One of these is based upon the assumption that the 
relative value of historical facts may be at least roughly determined 
by the frequency with which references to these facts appear in 
periodical literature. The actual facts to be taught in school 
should emphasize the kind of information represented by these 
recurring references, which might be assumed as part of the culture 
common to all people. The other method involves a “rating” 
by competent authorities of the relative significance of historical 
data. The minimum content of history as taught in the elementary 
school should include historical data with which everyone should 
be familiar. An analysis and comparison of textbooks extensively 
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used during a past number of years, say fifty, should be investigated 
by competent judges. 

One of the best methods of proceeding is to assign orn periods 
or epochs to different groups of competent judges, and to ask each 
group to analyze books with reference to their period, noting the 
topics and names common to all the books and the topics and names 
common to at least one-half of the books. When the minimum 
essentials have thus been obtained, the next step is to formulate 
and evaluate questions which will best test these minimum essentials. 


IV. THE USE AND METHODS OF DEVISING AND ADMINISTERING 
HISTORY TESTS 


In history there are very many items of information, some 
important, others unimportant. Since authorities agree on the 
importance of some facts and disagree on others, the selection of 
questions for texts is very difficult. Moreover, the questions must 
be carefully evaluated in order that the amount of credit to be 
given for each question may be scientifically determined. 

Questions in examinations are generally considered equal in 
value. But if we judge the value of questions on the basis of their 
difficulty, as shown by the response of the pupils, it is seldom that 
the same credit should be given for answering two different questions 
correctly. The questions are not equally difficult, and it is the 
general practice to base credit for a correct answer upon the 
difficulty of the question; that is, less credit is given for answering 
an easy question than a hard one. 

The series of questions in history tests usually include some of 
the following headings: date and events, men and events, historic 
terms, political parties, division of history, map study, historical 
inference or ability to distinguish historical material, selection of 
facts, causal relationship, imagination, quotations and answers, and 
questions that involve judgment of chronology. In the majority 
of tests memory is the important factor while reasoning is given 
only a secondary place. The writer thinks that this is the chief 
weakness of most tests in history. Reasoning should be given at 
least equal value with memory if we are to follow our aim, that the 
outcome of history study is “ability to solve present-day problems. ”’ 
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The questions, as has been said, are usually arranged in the 
order of difficulty, but in some cases the cycle method is used. 
This is much better and more diagnostic. With this method, the 
questions are not all of one type in the beginning. They may be 
placed in groups, questions ranging in each group from easy to hard. 
Certain questions missed in each group would prove that the pupil 
is deficient in a special ability or that the teaching along that line 
had not been sufficiently intense. In either case the teacher would 
ascertain the need of the pupils and class. 

Ordinarily, testing is carried out with large numbers of children, 
and the returns have to be quickly handled. In such a case, the 
ease with which an information test may be administered and 
rated is a decided advantage. It is likewise some satisfaction to 
know that from the results reasonably accurate inferences may be 
drawn regarding types of ability other than those directly tested. 

There have been about a dozen tests devised for history. 
Though they are open to criticism, these tests are more effective 
as measuring scales than examinations prepared by teachers. The 
questions have been very carefully selected and evaluated, and the 
tests have been standardized; that is, they have been administered in 
different cities to a large number of children, the results scored, and 
medians obtained. A test is not to be considered standardized until 
it has been administered to at least three to five thousand students. 

Judd points out in the Cleveland survey that the impressive 
fact which always stands out in examining the results of a series 
of tests is the need in the schools of more definite standards of work. 
‘Teachers are working in ignorance of what they ought to accomplish 
and of what others are accomplishing. ‘‘Every test shows that 
progress from grade to grade can be clearly defined. When the 
results are put together, they show that there is a law of progress. 
Once the law is exhibited, it is possible to judge how far individual 
schools conform No school system can free itself from the 
difficulties which are so clearly revealed by these tests and com- 
parisons. The children in different schools differ one from another; 
teachers of different degrees of efficiency and depth of thought are 
sure to be found in all parts of the system.’ 


*Charles H. Judd, Measuring the Work of the Public Schools (Cleveland: Survey 
Committee of the Cleveland Foundation, 1916), pp. 57-58. 
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The truths just stated are brought into clear relief in the test 
which the writer administered to history classes in four schools of 
New Trier Township, Cook County, Illinois. 


V. HARLAN’S TEST IN NEW TRIER EIGHTH GRADES 


C. L. Harlan’s test was selected because it seemed to the writer 
to cover more of the essential elements than some of the other 
tests. Harlan has not published any information concerning the 
making and standardization of his test. Materials for the test may 
be secured from the Bureau of Educational Research, University of 
Illinois. 

In selecting his questions, Harlan evidently attempted to include 
topics encountered by every pupil who takes a course in American 
history. He could not select topics which are taught with equal 
emphasis, because distribution of emphasis in teaching depends 
upon the pupils’ interest and the teacher’s method, but he did 
design every question to give students a sense of familiarity with 
the topic involved. If they failed to have adequate recall, Harlan 
evidently intended that they should feel that at some time they 
had known the facts. It is evident also that Mr. Harlan decided 
upon questions that range from easy to difficult, that touch upon 
the several different phases of history, that can be briefly stated, 
that afford answers easily scored as right or wrong, and that can 
be completed by all pupils in the ordinary history period. The 
following are the groups of questions in Harlan’s test: 

I. At the right of the page are the names of some men mentioned in 
American history. Fill in the blanks with the names which properly belong 
there. 

II. Below is a list of terms used in American history. Give a particular 
example of each, such as: Battle: Bunker Hill. 

III. Name the events which make the following places historically 
significant: (1) Valley Forge, (2) Gettysburg, Pa., (3) Mt. Vernon, Va., 
(4) Lake Erie, (5) Rio Grande River. 

IV. Tell the very first thing you would do under each of the following 
conditions; also what you would do next: 

1. If a neighbor were to present to you for your signature a petition to have 
some man removed from office, what would you do first? Would you sign 
the petition ? 
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2. If a man imprisoned in the county jail for some serious crime should 
be taken out by a mob, with the intention of hanging him, what ought to be 
done first? Then what? 

V. From the list at the right of the page, select the names of two men who 
were prominent in the period in which they lived and write those names under 
the name of the period in which they were prominent. 

1. Period of exploration and discovery. 

2. Period of colonial growth. 

3. Revolutionary period. 

4. Civil War period. 

5. Period from Spanish American War to the present. 

VI. Give the year in which the following events occurred: 

1. Discovery of America. 

2. Signing of the Declaration of Independence. 

3. Settlement of Jamestown, Virginia. 

4. Settlement of Plymouth Colony. 

5. First battle of the American Revolution. 


VII. Name the most important event connected with the following 
dates: 1803, 1820, 1812, 1765, 1850. 

VIII. Below are some general statements concerning the history of our 
country. Prove that they are true by stating a typical example or instance 
in American history which has shown them to be true. 

1. One method employed by a nation in acquiring territory is by conquest. 

2. The final decision of civilized people is that the enslavement of one 
people by another is wrong. 

3. The national congress has regarded unrestricted immigration as danger- 
ous to the welfare of the nation. 

4. An exaggerated idea of the power of the president has at times 
endangered the life of the president. 

IX. The following topics represent matters of importance in the history 
of the United States. State definitely of what significance each has been. 

1. Articles of Confederation. 

2. Mason and Dixon’s line. 

3. Monroe Doctrine. 

4. The tariff. 


X. Below is stated a list of causes. State one very important immediate 
historical result of each. 

1. Dred Scott decision. 

2. Embargo Act of 1807. 

3- Daniel Boone’s journey in Kentucky, 1768. 

4. The “Spoils System.” 

5. Lewis and Clark Expedition. 


Sources of data.—For the present study material was secured 
in June, 1920, from all of New Trier Township eighth grades, 
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including the towns of Glencoe, Winnetka, and Wilmette. Classes 
from each town have been scored together, except in Winnetka; 
the writer wished to compare his own class with that of the other 
schools. 

Administration of the tests —The tests were given by the class 
teachers in the different schools, and all of the papers were corrected 
by the writer. These were marked according to the Harlan key 
and scored upon individual scoring sheets. 

For Table I, ‘General Results,” only questions receiving a 
credit of two were counted. The combined results by schools, 
expressed in the percentage of correct replies to each question, 
are shown. Harlan has given a credit of two to each of the fifty 
questions, apparently endeavoring to secure questions that would 
range from easy to difficult. This has not proved to be the case 
in the present study. Table IT shows the range of ease and diffi- 
culty as a result of the present test and the ranking of questions. 

Here it can be readily seen that some of the questions are very 
differently placed. Nos. 1 and 2, the discoverer of America and the 
first president, hold the first place in both ranks; from there on 
many great changes of place are found. Nos. 4, 7, 22, 30, 48, and 50 
shift only one or two places, showing an even distribution of 
knowledge on these questions in the students of this test and 
those of the standardized test. The greatest change of place is 
No. 40, Lake Erie, and No. 42, Rio Grande. These two, with a 
difference of twenty places, are easily accounted for; full credit was 
not given in the answer key if the answer was “Battle of Lake 
Erie,” which many of the New Trier students gave, omitting the 
date 1812. In No. 43 many students gave “boundary of United 
States and Mexico,” not saying “disputed boundary,” the answer 
expected. 

The last in Harlan’s fifty found the forty-fourth place in this 
ranking, while the next to the last has the last place or highest 
score in this scale, if the questions were to be ranked according to 
value. These changes show that varying stress has been put on 
these different questions in different parts of the country. 

Inspection of Table IIT shows a wide range of individual scores 
in each class and between the different schools. School II ranks 
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TABLE I 
GENERAL RESULTS 


School I, 34 pupils; School II, 18 pupils; School III, 56 pupils; 
Si 


chool IV, 94 pupils 


{Scnoor I | Scnoot IT | Scnoot III | Scnoot IV | Tora. 


Exercise I. Men and Events 


. Valley Forge 
. Gettysburg 
. Mount Vernon, Virginia... . 


. 
. Colonial 


. Discovery of America 
. Declaration of Independence 
. Jamestown 
. Plymouth 

. First battle, Revolution.... 


. Territorial expansion 
. Compromise 
. Decisive battle 


Explorer 
Proclamation 


loration and discovery. . 


Exercise V. 


95 
89 
89 
89 
89 


Exercise VI. Events and Dates 


4 
200 100 96 100 99 
or 100 84 100 93 
3. Washington. ...........+- 97 100 96 100 98 
4. Lafayette... 88 100 84 89 90 i 
5. 94 100 87 100 95 
Exercise II. Historical Terms 1 
85 95 89 100 92 
73 95 714 98 85 
56 89 81 65 72 
79 100 92 98 92 
56 100 80 92 82 
re 88 100 96 100 96 
32 89 64 100 71 
ee 85 100 75 97 89 
ee 67 100 85 97 87 
‘| 86 100 88 97 92 
Exercise III. Events and Places 
I 50 84 37 75 61 
2 22 72 38 74 51 
3 50 84 44 67 
32 61 22 69 46 
5. Rio Grande River......... 22 5° 24 76 43 
Exercise IV. Reasoning 
56 84 62 87 72 
84 62 42 57 5° 
Periods and Men 
| 79 64 96 84 
2 75 72 go 81 
79 70 87 
75 62 93 79 
I 88 100 33 97 79 
2 73 100 52 79 76 
‘ 3 22 89 II 62 46 
4 15 84 13 61 43 
5 26 95 25 66 53 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Scoot I | Scuoor II | sexo III | Scuoor IV | ToraL 


Exercise VII. Dates and Events 


95 9 
89 20 
100 31 

95 7 
100 31 


Exercise VIII. Statement and Proofs 


. Conquest 48 
. Enslavement wrong 61 

Immigration 22 
. President’s life endangered.. 14 


Exercise IX. Topics and Significance 


. Articles of Confederation. . . 95 68 
. Mason and Dixon 89 49 
. Monroe Doctrine 95 68 
i 77 56 


Exercise X. Causes and Results 


. Dred Scott 7 
. Embargo Act 15 
. Boone’s journey 22 
Spoils system 17 

5. Lewis and Clark 20 


the highest. The marks of this school range high because the 
teacher had given a number of other standardized tests to this 
class and had based the review on the work emphasized in the 
various tests. 

In School IT the highest individual score is 98 and the lowest is 
58, with a median of 91, while in School III the highest is 81 and 
the lowest 14, with a median of 51. Question 1, Exercise IV, 
concerning the petition, produced the widest range-of difference in 
the number of correct replies. On this question, children of one 
of the schools averaged 95 per cent; children of another school, 
7 per cent. Similarly, Questions 14 and 15 in Exercise II were 
answered with 100 per cent accuracy by pupils of one school and 
with 31 per cent accuracy by pupils of another school. Obviously 
the respective topics had been taught intensively by some teachers, 
- and had been treated casually by others. At any rate, variations 
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29 53 46 
18 17 34 
I 68 59 nq 
2 57 55 
3 58 40 
4 75 42 
I 51 
2 50 
3 51 
4 47 
47 28 
20 30 
27 39 
36 25 
42 42 
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TABLE II 
RANKING oF Questions AS RESULT oF New Trier TownsHip TEST 


797 


Ranking, Present Test 


Harlan’s Ranking} 


Answers to Questions 


Percentage of 
Correct Replies 


Lafayette 
Revolutionary period 
Compromise 
Decisive battle 
Pioneer 

Period of exploration 
Proclamation 
Colonial period 
Present period 

1492 

1776 

1812 

Petition 

Treaty 

Expansion 

Mount Vernon 

1850 

Valley Forge 
Conquest 
Enslavement 

1775 

1820 

Gettysburg 

Articles of Confederation 
Monroe Doctrine 
Mason and Dixon’s Line 
Mob 

Tariff 

1607 


1803 

Lake Erie 

1620 

Rio Grande 

Power of president 
Lewis and Clark 
Immigration 
Daniel Boone 

1765 

Embargo 

Dred Scott decision 
Spoils system 


I Columbus 99 
3 Washington 98 
5 Cornwallis 95 | 
2 Balboa 93 
15 Admiral 92 
6 Colony 92 
26 Civil War period gt 
EE. 25 go 
23 84 
27 79 
35 72 
8 71 
32 53 
42 51 
22 5° 
30 46 | 
33 46 j 
31 43 
20 43 
50 42 
48 39 
36 34 
47 30 
46 28 
49 25 
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are distinctly marked both in the ranking of questions and in the 
relative showing of various schools and classes. 


SUMMARY 
1. Simple questions on fundamental aspects of history are shown 
to produce low scores in some places. This does not show a very 
thorough mastery of basic historical facts. 
2. Each class or group shows a wide variation in individual 
scores. 

3. In general, biographical questions and the historical terms are 
more correctly answered than the dates or the reasoning questions. 
TABLE III 
PERCENTAL DISTRIBUTION OF INDIVIDUAL SCORES 


10 Per Cent 
20 Per Cent 
40 Per Cent 
50 Per Cent 
70 Per Cent 


| 30 Per Cent 


Harlan’s media... 


4. The average accuracy with which the different questions 
were answered varies from 100 per cent to 6 per cent. 

5. Harlan’s test is what he aims it to be, diagnostic, measuring 
that which we call historical ability, remembering of facts, and 
the ability to understand historical materials. In this study it 
apparently has not measured the most important objective of 
history study, namely, the “aim of history study is to help solve 
present-day problems.” It does not measure this ability for there are 
only three questions out of fifty referring to present-day problems. 

6. The writer would like to see a combination of Harlan’s 
test for a basis for past history, A. S. Barr’s idea for measuring the 
ability to use historical material, and some new test material 
based upon today’s vital questions. By such a combination test 
the ability to solve present-day problems might be measured as 
correlated with the ability to remember facts and to use historical 
material. History tests at present are but pioneer attempts; a 
large field of investigation still remains. 


. of #6 
8 313 
22] 31] 40 45| 52] 55| 64] 74] 83 
WS 58 | 80] 88 90] or] 92] 93] 96] 97] 98 
14| 35| 41 50] 51 59] 65 70 | 81 
40 | 60| 65 73 77 79 83 86 90 93 


Edurational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The efficiency of state school systems.—Perhaps the fundamental value of 
statistical treatment is to reduce detailed facts to a few significant and com- 
parable terms. In An Index Number for State School Systems, Dr. Ayres finds 
a single number which expresses the average of “‘1o different measures of the 
diffusion, the quantity, and the quality of the public education received by the 
children” of the several states. Clearly such an index will serve a real purpose 
in facilitating comparisons of the states and studies of progress over periods 
of years. 

The ten measures averaged into the index are: (1) the per cent of school 
population attending school daily; (2) average days attended by each child 
of school age; (3) average number of days schools were kept open; (4) per 
cent that high-school attendance was of total attendance; (5) per cent that 
boys were of girls in high schools; (6) average annual expenditure per child 
attending; (7) average annual expenditure per child of school age; (8) average 
annual expenditure per teacher employed; (9) expenditure per pupil for 
purposes other than teachers’ salaries; and (10) expenditure per teacher 
for salaries. 

The basis of selection is indicated as follows: “The purpose has been to 
use as component elements all the series of measures that were available in 
substantially uniform and reliable records for the entire period of 47 years, 
that were in general as fair to each state as to each other state, and that were 
of such a nature that increases in them reflected improved educational con- 
ditions, and decreases in them reflected poorer educational conditions.” 
It is further emphasized that the methods employed “to bring each item into 
comparability with a common theoretical standard of 100” serve that purpose 
only and “are not methods of weighting as that term is usually employed. 
They do not depend on arbitrary judgments or computed ratios as to the com- 
parative degrees of importance that ought to be attached to the several items.” 

The publication includes tables giving the index numbers of the several 
states for the census years since 1890 and for 1918, the resulting ranks of the 
states at the several periods, the correlation between the several items and the 
final index, and the correlation between the average of the five items that are 
based on attendance and the average of the five that are based on expenditure. 


* LEONARD P. Ayres, An Index Number for State School Systems. New York: 
Department of Education, Russell Sage Foundation, 1920. Pp. 70. 
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School Administration and School Reports.—Under the foregoing title* 
Professor Hanus has gathered a number of addresses and essays sufficiently 
divergent in theme that he has felt it necessary to state in the Preface, as the 
unifying principle of the compilation, his desire to aid superintendents of schools 
to formulate, define, and justify both their educational doctrines and their 
supervisory and administrative policies. But this lack of apparent unity in 
no wise lessens the value of the several individual essays. 

The title seems to be determined by the first four of the essays. The 
clear-cut statement of principles of school administration and of the bases of 
determining the efficiency of the administration of a system of schools, and the 
analysis of typical school reports and the suggestions for their improvement 
contained in these chapters have in themselves much more than enough of 
value to justify the volume. 

Other essays report specific studies in the measurement movement, deal 
with the place in state school systems of graduate schools of arts and sciences, 
discuss German schools as compared with American school ideals and practices, 
and tell of the plans for the new Harvard Graduate School of Education. 


The cost of public education.—While for some time past there has prevailed 
a general impression that the cost of public education is fast approaching 
the limit of possible revenue therefor, sufficient objective data have not been 
presented in a form to show the certain tendencies of the separate factors most 
largely responsible for the ever-increasing appropriations required for school 
support. The experiences of the last four years which have centered attention 
upon the item of cost in the administration of all our institutions and which 
have doubly jeopardized the schools because of the general rigidness of our 
scheme of maintenance have aroused considerable speculation concerning 
means of meeting the situation without a lowering of accepted standards or a 
lessening of the scope of education at public expense. This apprehension has 
been the keener because of the lack of any measured expression either of the 
tendencies of costs or of the limits of possible revenue. Hence the recent 
study? of the Russell Sage Foundation which throws light upon both these 
aspects of the situation will be received with interest. 

The study is based upon data included in the reports of the United States 
Commissioner of Education, and covers the period from 1870 to 1918. By 
means of the “line of trends” the writer presents a striking picture of the drift 
of annual expenditures for public education in the United States during the 
period noted, comparing this with a similar representation of the growth in 
pupil attendance. Noting the fact that teachers’ salaries and new buildings 


t Paut H. Hanus, School Administration and School Reports. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1920. Pp. xi+200. $1.75. 

*W. RanpotpH Burcess, Trends of School Costs. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1920. Pp. 142. $1.00. 
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absorb four-fifths of all school expenditures for the year 1917-18, an analysis 
is made of the trends of teachers’ salaries since 1840, the salaries of rural and 
city teachers, both men and women, being considered separately. Interesting 
comparisons of these with the lines representing the trends of the cost of 
living and of the salaries of other workers are presented. Likewise, the ten- 
dencies with reference to costs of buildings are similarly shown. 

A special set of tables and graphs indicates the trends of such costs during 
the period from 1915-20. From the data presented the writer concludes that 
“to buy the same amount of educational service in 1920 as in 1915 it will be 
necessary to double the school budget.” 

The closing chapter deals with the sources of income for school support. 
It is shown that while school costs have tripled during the past forty years, 
the assessed valuation of property has only doubled. It is asserted that 
present needs cannot be met by adjustments in city budgets, but call for large 
additional revenue. The writer looks for a solution of the difficulty in an 
equitable assessment of real estate values and expresses the conviction that 
“in spite of large increases in the tax rate in recent years, there are no indica- 
tions that the limit which real property can bear has been reached.” 


Theory and practice in English education.—In presenting his somewhat 
comprehensive survey of the field of educational theory and practice, the author 
of a new book? from the English press justifies his action in attempting what has 
often been done before by the fact that the data of education are presented in 
his volume from a definite point of view. Explaining this point of view, he 
declares it his purpose “to reassert the claim of Individuality to be regarded 
as the supreme educational end, and to protect that ideal against both the 
misprision of its critics and the incautious advocacy of some of its friends.” 

The book includes fifteen chapters given to the discussion of such topics as 
“The Aim of Education,” “Life and Individuality,” “Routine and Ritual,” 
“The ‘Play-Way’ in Education,” “Imitation,” “Instinct,” “The Mechanism 
of Knowledge and Action,” and “The School and the Individual.” The last- 
named chapter is in itself a tolerably complete statement of the author’s 
philosophy of education. The following excerpts from that chapter express 
in the main the point of view emphasized by the volume as a whole. 

We conclude, then, that the idea that a main function of the school is to socialize 
its pupils in no wise contradicts the view that its true aim is to cultivate individuality. 
. « » » Hence, while the school must never fail to form its pupils in the tradition of 
brotherly kindness and social service, it must recognize that the true training for 
service is one that favors individual growth, and that the highest form of society 
would be one in which every person would be free to draw from the common medium 
what his nature needs, and to enrich the common medium with what is most 
characteristic of himself [p. 198]. 


tT. Percy Nunn, Education: Its Data and First Principles. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1920. Pp. vii+224. 
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It is clear that while the school must be a society, it must be a society of a special 
character. It must be a natural society in the sense that there should be no violent 
break between the conditions of life within and without it. On the other hand, a 
school must be an artificial society in the sense that while it should reflect the outer 
world truly, it should reflect only what is best and most vital there [p. 202]. 

Every complete scheme of education must comprise (i) literature, including at 
least the best literature of the mother-land; (ii) some forms of art, including music, 
the most universal of arts; (iii) handicraft, taught with emphasis upon its aesthetic 
aspect, as in weaving, carving, lettering, or in its constructional aspect, as in carpentry 
and needlework; (iv) science, including mathematics, the science of number, space 
and time [pp. 211-12]. 

The subjects of the curriculum are to be taught as activities In short, all 
subjects should be taught in the “play way,” care being taken that the “way” leads 
continuously from the irresponsible frolic of childhood to the disciplined labors of 
manhood [p. 216]. 


A southern state surveyed.—As the first authoritative investigation on so 
wide a scale of the results of educational effort under the methods and con- 
ditions peculiar to the South, the Virginia Survey* has more than the interest 
that would attach to it as one of the growing list of school surveys. Merely 
as such, however, it is a notable educational study, since it was made by an 
unusually large and competent staff of specialists and workers in education, 
under the direction of Dr. Alexander Inglis, of Harvard, and included an 
extensive use of both intelligence and educational tests in urban and rural 
schools. The work of the Division of Tests and Measurements was financed, 
in part at least, by a gift from the General Education Board. 

But the light it throws on the workings of the southern seven-grade 
elementary school, the proposed adaptation of the junior high school to the 
eleven-grade system, the objective evidence of the inefficiency of rural as 
opposed to town and city schools, and the presentation of facts concerning 
negro education give the survey unusual interest and value. 

The first volume contains the report of field work on all phases of public 
education. The survey staff investigated and reported on the following 
subjects: ‘Buildings and Equipment,” “Attendance and Enrolment,” 
“Courses of Study and Instruction,” ‘‘Teachers’ Status and Training,” 
“Negro Education,” “Finance,” ‘Physical Education,” “Vocational Edu- 
cation,” and “School Organization.” The report contains much illuminating 
material effectively presented. 

Part II, which will be published soon, is devoted to the report of the survey 
staff’s Division of Tests and Measurements. 


Vocational aspects of public education.—Discussions of the relation of 
vocational to general educational training in a state school system have at 


* Virginia Public Schools. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 
1920. Pp. 400. $3.00. 
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times grown bitter. Various schemes have been proposed, some framed with 
jealous regard for the justification of certain preconceived notions of their 
advocates, some in the spirit of compromise or adjustment, all supported by 
plausible theory and citations of more or less successful experiment. A 
recent volume’ considers the various problems involved in the administration 
of vocational training for a democratic citizenry from the point of view that 
vocational and cultural education are two aspects of a necessary general 
training, each a requisite part thereof and contributing uniquely toward 
the final aim. In the evolution of an adequately balanced system of 
training, adjustments between tradition and new conceptions must be provided 
for; but the essential principles of solution of these problems are of necessity 
obscured by undue emphasis upon either aspect of the general training required. 

This discussion touches almost every phase of vocational education as it 
is now conceived. Assuming that the reader “will be interested in a bird’s-eye 
view of the relation of public education to democracy, of the auspices of voca- 
tional education in its historical development, of recent federal legislation, of 
those aspects of education called agricultural, industrial and trade, commercial, 
and of the vocational education pertaining to girls and women,” and in the 
“significant facts and principles which are exhibited in the contemporary 
movements for the application of the research method in behalf of both our 
schools and industry,” the author both draws upon the best of an abundant 
literature and illustrates with a wide variety of concrete material, all carefully 
organized and interpreted. 

Following an explicit statement of the aim and function of a democratic 
system of education, the writer defines vocational training as “‘a phase of 
education wherein emphasis is laid upon preparation for and participation in 
occupations of social value,” and takes the position that “merely to add voca- 
tional courses to the existing school as though they were something different 
from the educational process and intended only for a distinct group of pupils 
is a wrong conception of public education. The whole fabric of education— 
elementary, secondary and higher—needs renovation in accord with a voca- 
tional end compatible with democracy and universal education. This reno- 
vation should be accomplished in a constructive spirit, taking care to conserve, 
not to destroy, the best in existing schools” (p. 27). 


Training teachers for part-time education.—The rapid extension of part-time 
education is creating a marked demand for teachers in this field. The require- 
ments set up through state and federal legislation necessitate the administration 
of special training courses for prospective teachers or for teachers in service 
or both. A recent bulletin? and a companion volume of Lesson Plans and 


* Davip Spence Hi11, Introduction to Vocational Education. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1920. Pp. xvii+483. 

2 Syllabus of an Introductory Course on Part-Time Education. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California, 1920. Pp. 190. 
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Reports* call attention to an effective method of teacher training for this line 
of work. 

The bulletin brings together in usable form some of the most significant 
readings having to do with such items as plans and purposes, legislation, 
suggested outlines of courses of study, methods of organization in well-estab- 
lished centers, points of view, and inspirational material. ‘The articles which 
go to make up this bulletin have been prepared by state and federal represen- 
tatives who are specialists in the fields represented. 

The Lesson Plans and Reports, thirteen in number, cover such items as 
“The Educational Problem of Employed Youths,” “Legislation for Part- 
Time Education in California,” ‘The Origin and Development of Part-Time 
Education,” ‘Determining the Needs of Youth in Part-Time Schools,” 
“Organization of Classes and Problems of Instruction,” ‘Instruction in 
Citizenship and Health,” and “Instruction for Youths in Skilled Occupations 
in Industry.” These sheets call attention to specific reference readings, most 
of which are to be found in the Syllabus, provide space for comments and for 
the listing of units of problematic work, and control in general the thinking 
of the individual in connection with a given unit of training. The problematic 
work is so set that the student must draw upon his own experience for a large 
part of the required response. 

The development of this material, bulletin and lesson plans, calls attention 
to a progressive tendency in teacher training in industrial education, namely, 
the utilization of student experiences in the organization of thinking about 


teaching problems. It indicates a tendency to get away from the formal 
academic discussion of teaching problems and interest in the reduction of 
such discussion to the level of classroom experience. The author’s organization 
of his teacher-training material on a problematic basis which utilizes the first- 
hand experiences of students in training will prove helpful to all those engaged 
in teacher training in any form. ‘The material will be of special value to those 
having to do with the immediate problem of part-time teacher training. 


Continuation education.—A recent publication? which will be of interest to 
school officers and others concerned with the problems of part-time training 
for youth engaged in industry gives an account of how some of the difficulties 
have been solved for an industrial community of England by the co-operation 
of school and factory. The editors have brought together the discussions of 
twelve individual contributors, each paper constituting a chapter of the book 
and dealing with some more or less specific phase of the writer’s experience in 
organizing and conducting the scheme of training described. The intro- 
ductory chapter, written by one of the editors, is a general discussion of the 


t Lesson Plans and Reports. Berkeley: University of California. A series of 
loose-leaf lesson sheets. Pp. 56. 

2 W. J. Wray and R. W. Fercuson, A Day Continuation School at Work. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1920. Pp. xiit+199. $3.00. 
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necessity for continued education and the relation of day continuation schools 
to the national educational system. The next chapter is a rather full de- 
scription of the plan of administration of a girls’ continuation school, written 
by the head-mistress. This is followed by a similar account of a boys’ school 
by its head-master. In each case explicit statements are made concerning the 
curriculum, grading, discipline, and the usual problems of administration. 
The several chapters following, each written by an instructor in one or the 
other of these schools, take up such topics as “ Problems of Class Teaching in 
a Boys’ Day Continuation School,” “The Teaching of Mathematics and 
Science in a Day Continuation School for Boys,” “Physical Training in a 
Girls’ School,” and “Arts and Crafts.” The last two chapters present the 
employers’ own statement of their attitude toward continuation education 
and their impressions of the value of the plan here described. 

The collection of articles is well characterized in the editors’ explanatory 
statement that “no attempt is made to cover the whole question of continued 
education, nor has uniformity of style or treatment been aimed at by the 
several contributors. On the contrary, there will be found much divergence 
of view, some overlapping, and even occasional contradictions. The main 
point is that each contribution is the outcome of personal experience in some 
aspect of the work.” 

The appendix presents certain extracts from the Education Act of 1918, 
the sections quoted referring to the provisions for the establishment of con- 
tinuation schools, compulsory attendance and exemptions, administrative 
provisions relating to such schools, and specified provisions for the promotion 
of physical and social training. 


Advanced civics.—In recognition of the recently stimulated interest in the 
problems of democratic government and in the vitalization of civics as a subject 
of school instruction, the author of a standard textbook in civics for secondary 
schools presents an appropriate revision of this text, but under a different title." 

The three divisions of the new book are identical with the plan of the older 
(1909) edition, each comprising in large part the same group of chapters with 
the same or synonymous titles, the revision being in the nature of more or less 
significant rearrangements of portions of the original material, the omission 
of parts, and the addition of eight new chapters. Thus in Part I, “The 
Essential Principles of the American Government,’’ chapters i and ii, entitled 
“Government” and “Popular Government,” respectively, are combined to 
form the first chapter of the new book under the title of “Democracy;” the 
discussion of “ Political Rights and Duties” in chapter xiv of the older text 
constitutes the principal portion of chapter ii, entitled ‘The Masters of Govern- 
ment,” while chapter ix, dealing with the “Expansion of the Federal Union,” 
is omitted. 

*S. E. Forman, The American Democracy. New York: Century Co., 1920. 
Pp. xix+474. $1.75. 
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Part II, “‘The Organization of the American Government,” is but slightly 
changed as presented in the new book. Part III, “The Functions of the 
American Government,’’ contains the eight new chapters in addition to some 
twenty chapters repeated from the original text. One of these, on the subject 
of “Domestic Commerce,” is in part re-written and given the title, “‘Trans- 
portation.” ‘The new chapters discuss the following topics: ‘‘ Justice,” 
“The Stranger within Our Gates,” “Helping the Poor,” “Urban America,” 
“Rural America,” “The Laws and the Working Man,” and “Health, Safety, 
and Morality.” Certain topical discussions, such as the “‘ League of Nations,” 
“Reforms in Taxation,” “A National Budget,” ‘Educational Reform,” etc., 
are added to the original content of other appropriate chapters. 

The new material of the book is in general accord with the present trend 
of democratic thought and sentiment and contributes to the more decided 
emphasis of the new book as a whole upon the functions of government, thereby 
increasing its value and appeal as a text for civics instruction. But all these 
changes are such as would naturally be made in the proper revision of any such 
textbook issued more than a decade ago, and are not more than would be 
expected by those who may be interested in using it for school purposes. 
There is, therefore, no apparent reason why this edition should be offered to 
the school public under a new and distinct title. 


Education and Citizenship.—A collection of the addresses and writings of 
Edward Kidder Graham, late president of the University of North Carolina, 
has recently appeared. While the several discussions were prepared for a 
variety of purposes and occasions, they for the most part group themselves 
about three general themes: “Education and Democracy,” ‘Culture and 
Citizenship,” and ‘‘Student and College Relations.” A miscellaneous group 
of papers in the nature of essays, tributes, and literary criticisms are also in- 
cluded in the book. While these latter are not so distinctly educational in 
character, they are written in characteristic vein and throw some interesting 
sidelights on the author’s tastes and temperament and evidence his ripe scholar- 
ship. 

In general, the discussions of the principal papers are concerned with the 
function of the college in present-day American life. With a somewhat unusual 
emphasis upon the interrelationship of culture, business, and good citizenship, 
the writer sets a definite task and responsibility for the university in his scheme 
for promoting the interests of a truly democratic civilization, and ardently 
urges that the resources of knowledge and wealth be made contributory to 
that end. He says: 

It is in giving a new and a higher interpretation to making a living under a 
broader interpretation of a better art of living for all the people, that the college finds 
its great present task. It is a task that does not discard the ideals of culture or the 


* EpwarpD Kipper GrawaM, Education and Citizenship. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1920. Pp. xiv+253. $1.50. 
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methods of truth for its own sake. For its ideals to be permanent, they must be 
founded on the ideals that men have wrung from experience, and must include them. 
To untangle the web of materialism and liberate idealism through a mastery of its 
deeper human relations is the task that gives to universities an opportunity such as 
never before existed in the history of the world. It is upon their mastery through 
education of the practical world of vocation, and upon their ability to saturate 
efficiency in making a good living with the ideals of living a good life that the greatness 
of a modern university depends. The representative man, the product of such a 
university, may be a great churchman, a great soldier, a great statesman, a great 
scientist, but he will pre-eminently be a great citizen [pp. 142-43]. 


Education during Adolescence.—A recent discussiont of some problems of 
secondary education contains seven chapters with an admirable Introduction 
by Dr. G. Stanley Hall. The author was formerly a scholar at Clark University 
and studied under Dr. Hall, and throughout the entire book he quotes freely 
from the latter’s writings. 

In the Introduction, Dr. Hall states that “interest is the very Holy Ghost 
of Education and so-called formal studies and methods of discipline are largely 
a delusion and a snare. They make degenerate mental tissue.” Dr. Hall 
says Mr. Mackie’s book “‘appears at the psychological moment.” 

In chapter i the author states that the purposes of education, based not 
only on the needs of society but also on the needs of the adolescent, are, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hall, ‘‘to train character, to suggest, to awaken, to graft interest, 
to give range and loftiness of sentiment of view, to broaden knowledge, and 
to bring everything into touch with life.” During this age every effort possible 
should be made to “fill and develop mind, heart, soul, and body,” especially 
with a view to vocational training. Such training demands vitalized and 
humanized materials of education and methods of instruction. This work is 
based “largely on the psychology of adolescence,”’ and the author states in 
clear terms the aptitudes, interests, and the needs of boys and girls of the 
teen age. 

Mr. Mackie sets forth four specific aims or functions of the high school. 
These are: (1) health, or physical well-being; (2) vocational guidance; (3) 
personal culture; (4) social efficiency. 

Chapter ii discusses the six-year high-school curricula. The author 
outlines the advantages of the reorganization plan as follows: (1) bridges the 
transition from the elementary to the secondary grades; enriches, adapts, 
and vitalizes the curriculum; (2) places adolescent pupils under the tutelage 
of men instead of women since the relative proportion of male to female pupils 
is greater in the junior high school than in the elementary grades; (3) introduces 
the departmental plan of instruction; (4) psychological adaptation. 

“The six-year high-school curriculum is fully consistent with established 
principles of genetic pedagogy and psychology.” Pupils enter the junior 

*R.A. Macxtr, Education during Adolescence. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1920. Pp. xv+222. $2.00. 
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high school at twelve or thirteen, at the beginning of the adolescent period. 
The author submits programs of study outlined for the junior and the senior 
high schools. 

In chapter iii, ‘Election in Education,” the author states that the recog- 
nition of individual pupil differences is responsible for a rather general and 
wholesome election of studies in high schools, and also predicates that the 
University of Chicago and Reed College were among the first of the higher 
institutions to recognize the elective system for entrance of high-school 
graduates. Many advantages to both pupils and teachers are ascribed to the 
elective system. 

Under the heading “Proposed Changes in Secondary Education” in 
chapter iv, the writer states that the tendency is to provide more liberally for 
civic, social, and cultural needs of pupils as well as vocational needs and pre- 
dilections. The aim of the high school is “‘to produce cultured, self-supporting, 
self-respecting, finished members of society.” The answer to the question: 
What subjects must be prescribed for all students? is that those subjects 
must be prescribed which are “‘recognized as supremely useful to all.” The 
usually recognized constants are, according to the author, English, history of 
civilization, “and modern civic and social problems.’”’ The remaining electives 
will be determined by the pupil’s “aptitudes, interests, needs, and aims in 
life.” 

Much attention should be given to vocational guidance as a means of 
the discovery of vocational aptitudes. Education should be adapted to the 
pupil instead of the pupil to education. 

In chapters v, vi, and vii, the author discusses the required subjects and 
says that the social studies make a strong appeal for the introduction of modern, 
up-to-date courses in civic and social problems, making possible better and 
more efficient citizenship. High-school pupils are entitled to such courses. 
English is one of the required subjects and should be presented in an interesting, 
fascinating manner for the inculcation of appreciatory power, as well as for 
information. A splendid treatise on history is given in chapter vii. The 
author suggests many points in favor of the study of history, particularly 
in meeting social problems, and summarizes with seven good reasons why all 
should study history. 

The author appends a comprehensive list of books on education, particu- 
larly for adolescents. 

Taken as a whole, this book is quite suggestive and inspirational. Those 
persons who find the original works of G. Stanley Hall a little weighty will 
have their minds refreshed with some of his doctrines by reading Mr. Mackie’s 
book, in which Dr. Hall’s philosophy is presented in a very readable style, 
yet with less tonnage than is found in his own works. 

Joun B. CLARK 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

MoNTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
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State public school systems.—Advance sheets from the biennial survey of 
education, 1916-18, by the United States Bureau of Education, comprise a 
recent bulletin‘ of the department presenting various statistical data concerning 
public elementary and secondary schools in the several states. The data are 
compiled from reports furnished by the state offices of education and relate 
to attendance and attendance laws, enrolment, length of school term, school 
mortality, the numbers, distribution, and salaries of teachers, buildings and 
the value of school property, finance and certain items reported separately for 
colored schools. About half the bulletin is taken up with general tables of the 
data specified. The interpretive discussion is enriched and clarified by 
numerous graphs and charts. 
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